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From the Examiner, of 1 Dec. 
GERMAN UNITY. 


Double, double toil and trouble ; 
Fire, burn ; and cauldron, bubble. 

Tue incongruous materials stirred by the weird 
sisters of Macbeth had scarcely less apparent aflin- 
ity than the antagonistic elements which are to 
compose the broth of German unity. 

Political necessities, popular aspirations, dynas- 
tic rivalries, personal impracticabilities, national 
jealousies, material interests, religious prejudices, 
all are seething in the vasty cauldron; and with 
the witches one is inclined in mockery to sing, 


Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and gray ; 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may. 

Thoroughly to unravel the tangled web of Ger- 
man politics would be a difficult task for a German ; 
for an Englishmar it is a hopeless one. But by 
taking some of its principal threads singly, we may 
perhaps succeed, if not for our readers at least for 
ourselves, in freeing it somewhat from the appar- 
ently inextricable confusion into which it has at 
present fallen. 

Depressed as the public mind in Germany, worn 
out with its late violent emotions, undoubtedly is— 
indeed in somewhat unworthy, if not unnatural, 
despondency at not having at once realized all its 
vague aspirations ; and complete as, on the other 
hand, appears the triumph of military reaction, the 
necessity of maintaining at least the semblance of 
free institutions is recognized by the most abso- 
lutely inclined of its governments. 

And, what is a far more remarkable evidence of 
the power of the popular will, although the endeav- 
ors of the Frankfurt Parliament after unity not 
only failed, but its whole proceedings have been 
covered with not altogether unmerited ridicule, yet 
among the many counter-projects now bandied 
about among the governments, not one supposes 
the possibility of a return to the loose confedera- 
tion of 1815,—this, too, with the desire for unity 
much less equally felt among the German popu- 
lations, if not much less generally so. For the 
Prussian, the Austrian, and possibly even the 
Bavarian, has a certain amount of pride of country 
purely as such, and may, with many great advan- 
tages, lose somewhat on the score of individual 
national dignity in becoming merely a German ; 
whereas the Hanoverian, the Swabian, and the 
man of Baden has not much to lose, the third part 
of a Hessian and the fifth part of a Saxon every- 
thing to win. Here, then, we see recognized, 
even by the German governments themselves, two 
great necessities—that of yielding to the desire of 
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the German people for representative government, 
and that of satisfying in some way or other their 
craving for unity. 

But the recognition of this latter necessity has 
begotten another—that of uniting under the suprem- 
acy of one power. And hence the curious struggle 
now going on among the three contending dynasties. 

We say three, for, independent of the two great 
powers, Prussia and Austria, the advantages of 
whose now undisguised rivalry were so well pointed 
out ina recent able article in the Daily News, a 
more modest pretender is now slipping almost un- 
observed into the field. 

Bavaria—which, when Austria was temporarily 
crippled by its Italian and Hungarian difficulties, 
put forward its fidelity to that power as an excrse 
for not consenting to any combination exclusive of 
it—now that Austria has not only reéntered the 
lists but quietly divided with Prussia the temporary 
Suzerainté of Germany, is endeavoring to inveigle 
Saxony, Wurtemberg, and some of the larger small 
states into a league, with the avowed object of 
counterbalancing the influence of both Austria and 
Prussia, but with the more real one of keeping the 
imperial chair open for its own smal] future chances. 

This budding pretension, however, is but a neg- 
ative one, and worthy of notice rather for its pow- 
ers of hindrance than for its chances of success. 
Merely keeping it in view, then, we will confine 
our attention to the two greater and more positive 
rivalries, as entwining with them most of the 
threads we are trying to unravel. And, in using 
the terms Prussia or Austria in this case, we of 
course speak merely of their dynasties and the 
governments identified with them, not of their 
populations, whose interests or whose prejudices 
may occasionally be flattered by either party, but 
who are in reality being played for rather than 
with! 

Prussia has in its favor—its being a more 
purely German state—the lead it has long taken 
in social and political progress—the influence so 
skilfully acquired by the establishment of the 
Zollverein—the superiority of its administration, 
—the excellence of its army—the comparatively 
good state of its finances, the strong desire of the 
populations of the smaller states to be incorporated 
with it—and the preference for its supremacy 
entertained by those of the larger. The Protes- 
tantisin of the north is for, the Catholicism of the 
south against it. The material intetests of Ger- 
many are pretty evenly balanced for and against 
it. If it is to carry with it those of the north, it 
must decide for a liberal tariff, and then it dis- 
affects the (supposed) manufacturing interests of 
the south ; not only of Southern Bavaria, but of 
Baden, Wurtemberg, and Northern Bavaria, the 
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political sympathies of which are in its favor. 
Bat of these, again, Baden is already militarily 
incorporated with it by the occupation of Prussian 
troops; and with its approaching possession of 
Hohenzollern it will have seeured a position in 
the rear of its most decided opponent. Against 
it are ranged all the petty provincial rather than 
national jealousies of the separate populations, 
and the active intrigues of the lesser courts, which, 
if recognizing perhaps the necessity for the su- 
premacy of one or other power, see that that of 
Prussia would involve their virtual mediatization, 
while that of Austria, hampered as it must be by 
its internal difficulties, would leave them a longer 
spell of comparative independence. 

But more against Prussia than any other cir- 
cumstance is the character of the extraordinary 
jumble of human contradictions who personifies 
its ambition. In the mind of Frederick William 
ambitious desires and conscientious scruples, per- 
sonal courage and mutability of purpose, asceti- 
cism and joviality, bigotry and free thought, the 
divine right of kings and the political rights of 
men, alike find place. 

With intelligence to read the necessities of his 
time, but without the wisdom to bow to them ; 
with the desire for extended sway, but without 
the will to pay its price ; of too much weight to 
be passed over in any combination, yet too un- 


stable not to insure its failure; he is at once the | 


despair of Prussia and of Germany. He would 
be Emperor of Germany ; but to be that he must 
be content to be a bona fide constitutional monarch ; 
and stronger than his dynastic ambition is his love 
of direct personal government. Now this, with 
Russian and Austrian countenance, he believes 
that he yet may exercise in Prussia for a while. 
Constitutional government has been accorded there, 
it is true ; but for the moment it rests only upon 
his royal word. What is the value of that word 
in a mind so constituted Jet others say. 

Austria has in its favor—a far more decided 
will, if not in its head, in its councils—its great 
military power, though this is more apparent than 
real—the religious prejudices of the south—as 
we have seen, the active sympathies of the Ger- 
man courts—ypossibly old associations, certainly 
the moral vis inertia of Germany, and all its 
illiberal tendencies ;—but its main strength lies 
in the difficulties of Prussia. 

Against it is the small proportion borne by its 
German population to its other heterogeneous ele- 
ments ; its decided inferiority in general civiliza- 
tion to the rest of Germany ; the great uncertainty 
attending its own fate, for with its non-German 
provinces it is an empire in itself, without them 
but a minor German state ;—the requirements of 
liberal Germany, only to be satisfied by the estab- 
lishment of a central general representation of the 
people, which Austria refuses—indeed, as now 
constituted, cannot consent to; and, to a greater 
or less degree, the material interests of the whole 
of Germany, for, in spite of the bait of graduatly 
to be assimilated import duties thrown out by its 


minister, Schmerling, the interests of even the 
southern portions of the Zollverein must remain to 
a great degree opposed to it. 

Between the two powers external influence js 
pretty equally divided. If Russian and French 
policy, big with the dread of a strong united Ger- 
many, sides with Austria, jealousy of Austrian 
obligations, if not political subjection to Russia, 
tells with Germany in favor of Prussia. And if 
our government maintains a dignified impartiality 
in the question, the bustling sympathies of its 
smal! Pumpernichel diplomatic agents are warmly 
enlisted against every scheme which may endange: 
the existence of their twaddlesome nothingness. 

While on the surface the intrigues and counter- 
intrigues, projects and counter-projects, biddings 
and counter-biddings, of the German governments 
are thus crossing each other in every direction, 
beneath that surface the GERMAN PEOPLE, having 
pretty clearly indicated what they mean to have, 
are quietly deciding how they mean to have it. 

The lower classes, always more easily to be 
excited for a moment in favor of violent subver- 
sive theories, than to be enlisted in the persevering 
prosecution of practical reforms, have fallen into 
a state of indifference, out of which they will prob- 
ably only be roused by another revolution. The 
middle and the thinking classes, however—those 
_who make the opinion of a country—if somewhat 
calmed down from their late exaggerated notions, 
are gradually banding themselves into three great 
political parties. 

The Democratic party, the opinions of which 
may be considered to be represented by the writ- 
ings of Vogt, is directing all its endeavors to 
the immediate propagation of republican opinions 
in the separate states, with the view of uniting 
them, when so republicanized, in one great central 
democratic republic, and meanwhile to the imped- 
ing of every scheme tending to the immediate unity 
of Germany without these conditions. 

The Constitutional or Small-German party, 
which has its tactics directed by a committee 
elected at Gotha, and presided over by Gagern, has 
two immediate definite aims—the maintenance 
of constitutional monarchy in the separate German 
States ; and the close confederation of those states, 
with a central general representation of both their 
governments and populations, under the hereditary 
supremacy of the Prussian crown. And this to 
the exclusion of even the German provinces of 
Austria, which it would leave to reéstablish, if it 
be possible, their ascendency over the other Aus- 
trian possessions, and if not, to be received later 
into the more strictly German League. 

The Austro-German, sometimes called the Great- 
German party, the third and Jast of these politica! 
sections, is opposed to any federation of Germany 
exclusive of Austria; but has as yet brought for- 
ward no feasible scheme for the maintenance of 
the connection, which it respectfully leaves to the 
Austrian government to propose for its support. 

But this last is rather a negative party, being 
chiefly composed of the opponents, secret or de- 
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TURKEY. 


elared, of both unity and free institutions. Of the 
other two, the Small-German, or Constitutional, is 
by far the most numerous, and for the moment we 
believe gaining ground. It must be recollected, 
however, that in the event of commotion the demo- 
cratic must always command to a greater degree the 
support of the masses; and in the mean while it 
possesses a powerful ally in the King of Prussia, 
whose reign is one continued protest against con- 
stitutional monarchy. 

Thus we have separated a few of the threads, 
but the web is tangled as before. 

With such conflicting elements at work, such 
numberless considerations to be taken into account, 
such chances to be allowed for, it would be bold 
indeed to prognosticate the result. As for the 
governments, nothing practicable or permanent is 
to be hoped from them ; and the experience of the 
last eighteen months would not lead us to expect 
anything much more so from the deliberations of 
the Germans themselves. Of the views, however, 
entertained by the three parties we have tried to 
define, those of the Small-German are perhaps the 
most practical, and certainly the most deserving of 
English sympathy. By the consolidation of North- 
ern and Western Germany into a compact constitu- 
tional bond, represented in the European system by 
Prussia, the balance of European power would 
scarcely be affected, the relative position of Prussia 
and Austria being rather defined than altered. 
England, we are inclined to think, would find a 
natural and useful ally in Central Europe, against 
absolute aggression on the one hand, and revolution- 
ary violence on the other ; and better guarantees 
would thus exist for peace, than in the continuance 
of a confusion provocative of both. 


Since the above was in type very important 


intelligence has arrived from Germany. If that 
intelligence is to be relied upon, the Austrian cab- 
inet has forwarded to Berlin a diplomatic note, 
protesting against the pursuance of the Prussian 
scheme for the formation of a separate league of the 
German States; and the cabinet of Berlin is de- 
liberating upon the formal answer to be sent to that 
note, having already virtually responded, however, 
by fixing the day for the elections for the Erfurt 
Assembly. 

We cannot but look upon this move on the part 
of the Austrian government rather as an attempt to 
intimidate Prussia, than as indicating a serious 
intention to provoke a decisive struggle. 


cabinet would rally the whole of the population of 
the rest of Germany to a man to the cause of 
Prussia, and in all probability seriously ‘disaffect 
the population of its own German provinces. As 
for Hungary, by the as impolitic as barbarous atroc- 
ities of Haynau, it has been disaffected for all 
time ; and even under the comparatively milder rule 
of Radetzki, it has been found advisable in Lombardy 
to withdraw the civil administration from Milan to 
the protection of the fortress of Verona. An army 
of 500,000 men, and martial law, barely suffice to 
hold the Austrian empire together now. Brought 
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into hostile collision with Prussia in such cireum- 
stances, it must go to pieces in the shock ! 

As for positive hostilities, then, even with Prince 
Schwartzenberg at the head of Austrian affairs, we 
believe them to be out of the question. 

Should the Prussian cabinet, in defiance of Aus- 
tria, persist in the convocation of the Erfurt Assem- 
bly, (as yet the day has merely been named for the 
elections,) it will in all probability be hurried into 
the formation of a league of the Northern States ; 
and in this case we very much doubt whether Aus- 
tria will not be obliged passively to submit. But 
between the day of the elections for the Erfurt 
Assembly and its convocation is—the King of 
Prussia. 





TURKEY. 
Constantinople, Nov. 25. 

Ir is the general opinion here in well-informed 
circles that the difference existing between Tur- 
key and Russia is as far removed from a settle- 
ment as ever. The present object of the Emperor 
Nicholas seems to be solely to gain time, to keep 
matters in suspense till the return of spring, when 
he will throw off the mask, and put his long medi- 
tated plans for the invasion of Turkey into exeeu- 
tion. Many things lead one to this conclusion. 
The instructions received from his government by 
M. de Titoff for demanding the expulsion of the 
Polish refugees were so vague and so open to dif 
ferent interpretations, that it was as difficult for 
the Russian envoy to communicate them clearly to 
the Porte as it was for the Porte to give a precise 
answer. ‘This indistinctness was evidently inten- 
tional on the part of the ezar, and its object was of 
course understood by his representative at Con- 
stantinople. 

The Porte could not understand, nor would M. 
de Titoff explain to them, whether the Emperor 
Nicholas demanded the expulsion of all Polish 
refugees resident in Turkey since 1830, or whether 
he asked for the expulsion of those who sought an 
asylum here after the late insurrection in Hungary. 
The Turkish government admit that the treaty of 
Kutchuk Kaimardji gives Russia a right to demand 
the expulsion of the last named refugees, and to 
that demand they are therefore willing to consent ; 
but the Porte refuses to expel those Poles who took 
up their residence in Turkey previous to the late 
Hungarian insurrection. The Turkish ministers, 


‘in their note to M. de Titoff, said that from the 
An appeal to arms on the part of the Austrian | 


vagueness of the emperor’s demand it was impos- 
sible to understand the precise meaning, but that 
they had given an answer according to what they 
supposed might be its purport. M. de Titoff 
affected to be equally perplexed with the Turkish 
government, and said he had no other alternative 
than to transmit their reply to St. Petersburg and 
wait for further instructions. Diplomatic relations 
of course continue suspended between Turkey and 
the allied imperial powers. No communication 
can be received from Russia in answer to the note 
of the Porte till the middle of the next month. 
Nor will it then be difficult to find fresh obstacles 
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to prevent the renewal of friendly relations, and 
thus keep matters in statu quo till the czar is in a 
condition to take the field. 

Whatever vicissitudes Turkey of late years may 
have undergone, her people still retain unimpaired 
the same noble characteristics which have distin- 
guished them since the foundation of the Ottoman 
empire. ‘That spirit of charity and brotherly kind- 
ness, so much preached and so Jittle practised 
amongst Christians, still exists in Turkey, and 
there is the same hospitality and thoughtless gen- 
erosity as in the old days of Moslem magnificence. 
The Turk never turns a deaf ear to the tale of dis- 
tress, and his heart and his purse are open to those | 
who are in affliction. He nobly spends the wealth | 
of which he is possessed, and he thinks that he 
only obeys the will of Allah in bestowing his gifts 
on those less favored than himself. When at the 
late French revolution the ambassador of Louis 
Philippe was dismissed, and a republican envoy 
named in his place, the sultan and his ministers 
showed that they felt sincerely for Baron de Bour- 
queney’s misfortunes. When the ex-ambassador , 
went to take leave of his majesty, the sultan told | 
him if on his return to France he found the state | 
of things in that country would prevent him from | 
residing there, to come back to Turkey, where he 
would get a sincere welcome and a place equal in, 
distinction to that he had lost. In addition, the | 
sultan presented Baron de Bourqueney with the 
sum of £5,000, and Madame de Bourqueney re- 
ceived from his majesty presents in brilliants to a 
large amount. Count de Sturmer, the Austrian 
internuncio, applied some time since to his govern- 
ment for permission to retire from his present post, 
which he has held for a great number of years. 
M. de Sturmer’s father was Austrian ambassador 
at Constantinople, and the count was born at Pera. 

Count Sturmer was the commissioner appointed 
by the government of Vienna to proceed to St. 
Helena, when Napoleon was imprisoned in that 
island, and previous to being made internuncio he 
filled many other important offices. The Austrian 
governme * has given M. de Sturmer permission 
to retire, and he is now waiting for the arrival of 
his successor. The internuncio, it seems, experi- 
enced . »ne pecuniary losses in consequence of the 
late troules at Vienna, and this reaching the ear 
of the sulian, his majesty has made him a present 
of £1,000. The sultan had at first intended pre- 
senting a snuff-box ornamented with diamonds to 
Count Sturmer as a souvenir, but the internuncio 
gave it to be understood that money would be 
more acceptable. A month since I told you that 
the Porte had given M. de Lamartine a grant of 
land near Smyrna, as large as an English county. 








The present poet laureate of England has thus 
written : 


*T is Nature’s privilege, 
Th all the years of this our life, to lead 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY.—THE SABBATH BELLS. 





From joy to joy: for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 






With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, not the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor tings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 





From the Christian Register. 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


Gop careth for the smallest seed 
That ’s sown upon the ground ; 
It springeth up a noble tree, 
And spreads its branches round 


He careth for the lowly worm, 
That spins its shroud to die, 

- He gives it many-colored wings, 
And bids it soar on high. 


Through all the realms of God below, 
Through all his realms above, 

A differing glory still proclaims 
The same great Father’s love. 
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So is the rising from the dead ;— 
*T is not what thou hast sown ; 

But in the body God shall give, 
Will each to each be known. 


His various power that cares for all, 
“en for the smallest seed, 
And gives to each its different form, 
According to its need, 


Will for thy body, Man, provide, 
That now thou seest decay ; 

And crown it with a glory too, 
That shall not fade away. 





THE SABBATH BELLS. A STANZA OMITTED 
BY EDGAR A POE. 


BY H. S. NOLEN. 


Hear the holy Sabbath bells— 
Sacred bells ! 
Oh, what a world of peaceful rest 
Their melody foretells! 
How sweetly at the dawning 
Of a summer Sabbath morning 
Sounds the rhyming 
And the chiming of the bells! 
How they peal out their delight 
At the happy—happy sight 
Of the villagers’ commotion, 
As they wend to their devotion ! 
What emotions fill the breast, 
At the ringing 
And the singing ! 
And the solemn organ blending 
With the fervent prayer ascending 
To the God who made the Sabbath for the weary 
pilgrim’s rest! 
What joy—what pain the bosom swells, 
As fondly reminiscence dwells 
O’er the happy hours of childhood, when we heard 
«she village bells ! 
O’er the rhyming 
And the chiming 
Of the bells! 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells, 
O’er the rich, melodious chiming of those holy 





With quietness and beauty, and so feed 


Sabbath bells! [American Courier. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF MIRABEAU. 


. From the Dublin University Magazine. 


THE LAST DAYS OF MIRABEAU. 
BY F. PIERS HEALEY. 


In my intercourse with Frenchmen I have met 
with no historic name which, after perhaps Na- 
poleon’s, exercises so general a spell on their 
imaginations as that of Mirabeau. There is an 
attractiveness about his personal characteristics, a 
glare, not to say a greatness, about his volcanic 
existence, irresistibly fascinating for his country- 
men; and even cooler men, thinking over his 
achievements, may be disposed to find in the 
popular instinct but an anticipation of the judg- 
ments of posterity. No one, probably, ever did 
so much in so short a time against such difficulties. 
Born a prodigy of passion, his tempestuous youth 
and early manhood given up to all the debasing 
vices and humiliating expedients which need and 
profligacy naturally beget in the neglected scion 
of nobility, we have him in his fortieth year, on 
the eve of his political apparition, offering as the 
main result of a life to which his extraordinary 
activity and strange fortunes had given all the 
hues of romance, a reputation the worst and 
nearly the most unconsidered in France. There 
was scarcely a crime or an indignity, public or 
private, unattached by rumor or fame to his name ; 
and his wife, mistress, father, mother, and nearest 
friends were the public vouchers, often in print, 
for accusations of which incest, projected parri- 
cide, swindling, breach of parole, and startling 
ingratitude, formed scarcely the darkest parts. 
Yet it was this person, “‘ ugly and venomous,” 
degenerated into a poor libellous ‘* litterateur’’ im- 
mersed in debt, and only remaining in France 
because, like another Cromwell, balked in his 
plan of passing to America, who, suddenly ap- 
pearing before the electors of Aix and Marseilles, 
evoked, by an eloquence till then unheard of in 
France, that tumultuous spirit of revolution which 
so soon afterwards astounded despotic Europe with 
the spectacle of a sovereign democracy in its 
midst—who, returning to Paris a deputy, and 
marshalling by exhaustless energies the scattered 
weakness of popular discontent into an organized 
and systematic resistance, offered at its head 
defiance to absolute power in its moment of 
menace and determination, and legalizing rebellion 
by a polity as new as it was commanding, finally 
succeeded, in a few short months, in whelming 
the richest, the most learned, and the most power- 
ful clergy in the world, into the enduring weakness 
and poverty of apostolic epochs ; in submerging in 
the popular mass they contemned, the proudest, the 
most ancient, and the most privileged of Europe's 
aristocracies, and mastering into personal obse- 
quiousness and constitutional legality, a haughty 
court by which he had been for years despised and 
hated, and which, representing the mightiest 
monarch of the world, stood supported by an army 
of 100,000 soldiers, and by almost as many bul- 
warks of prescription, habit, duty, association 
and large social interests. The closing scene in 
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the career of this wonderful man exhibited the 
traits, both striking and gigantesque, which gave 
so much of character to all he did. The dictator 
of France, the consciousness of having her attend- 
ant on his sick bed, but strengthened the singular 
vanity—natural, however, to every Frenchman— 
of dying with robes gracefully adjusted like the 
first Cesar, and the appeal ‘‘ mihi plaudite” of the 
second. As Talleyrand, an eye-witness, happily 
phrased it, he ‘‘ dramatized his death,”’ and if 
historians had not gone a step further, nor stripped 
the ‘‘drama”’ of much of its interest by debasing 
it into a romance, we should have had fewer justi- 
fications for the recital that now meets the eye of 
the reader.* 

The health of Mirabeau had long ceased to be 
‘good. A Hercules, he had used his powers in 
‘impairing the boon of nature, abandoning himself 
ito every excess except drunkenness, which, as the 
‘only family vice left unappropriated, was claimed 
as the heritage of his witty brother. His long 
imprisonments in the Isle of Rhe, in the Chateau 
d'If, in the fortress of Joux, the keep of Vincennes, 
‘and the prison of Pentarlier—nearly half his 
early manhood given to the privations and infamy 
\of the French gaols of the eighteenth century, 
‘if relatively for time conserving the forces, per- 
|manently disorganized the mechanism of health. 
His recent long captivity in the ‘“‘ Donjon” of 
| Vincennes was more especially mischievous. 
‘Snatched from the arms of a young, high-born 
jand accomplished woman, who had renounced for 
‘him everything, he found himself suddenly trans- 
ferred to the worst gaol of the country he had so 
‘recently fled. Doomed for some time. without 
‘book, conversation, or correspondence, to feed on 
‘his own heart in the awful solitude of a dismal 
\cell—sepulehred alive in all his marvellous ae- 
‘tivity from a world which the thoughts of an 
‘enthralling love, and the ripening hopes of fra- 
\ternity, made just then priceless, the ardent 
'spiritof the prisoner chafed in maddening impa- 
|tience against the bars of his cage, and life itself 
|was not without danger, no less from his own 
|hand than disease, amid the outbreaks of his rage, 
‘and the broodings of his despair. After bearing 
|for a month what he calls the ‘* mute and terrible 
| severities’? of his horrible abode, he was allowed 
‘the privilege of complaint, and we have him 
writing to his gaoler-—‘*My health is rapidly 
failing, and my mind, sinking under the weight of 
so many disgraces, loses all its energy. If 1 
ought to have hopes in the clemency of the king, 





* Alison, usually so careful, makes as many faults as 
he gives lines to the incident; among other instances, 
attributing to the death speeches pronounced months 
before, row | translating into a quotation from Hamlet an 
appeal for opium conveyed in the word “ Dormir.” Ih 
would, indeed, not be well for the repute of History, if 
her value were to be tested by her faithfulness on an inci- 
dent so interesting at the moment to Europe, and occur- 
ring under the eyes of so many eminent writers. Dis- 
crepancies and mistakes, the results of negligence, meet 
us on every side: and the utmost brevity no more ex- 
cludes them, as seen in Alison, than the greatest ampli- 





tude as shown in so many others. 
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then, doubtless, he does not destine me to a per- 
petual prison. Ah! what a prison !* 

Alas! I am thoroughly wearied out by these 
inertitudes, these gleams of hope, and these tor- 
turing fears! Never was I so weak and desolate. 
Physically, as morally, I feel as if annihilated !’’ 
Through 1778—79, and down to his enlargement, 
he complains of being subject to fainty fits—to 
frequent nephritic attacks—to inflammation of the 
eyes, causing frequent loss of sight—to accesses 
of fever—to swelling of the legs, from gouty 
rheumatism—to painful fits of indigestion, and to 
occasional vomiting of blood. His liberation, 
which did not take place till the end of 1780, was 
followed by years of the exhausting literary and 
forensic labors which distinguished the portion of 
his life preceding the meeting of the States-Gen- 
eral. Dumont, the Genevese Jurisconsult, affirms 
that a person must have enjoyed his opportunity 
of observing Mirabeau, to comprehend how much 
literary labor one man can accomplish in a brief 
period. But during this period, exercise on 
horseback and foot, sharing the violence of all 
his doings, came in frequently to vary and relieve 
the exhausting sensations of intellectual strife. 
On the assembly, however, of the States-General 
he devoted himself entirely to the toils and exer- 
citations of public affairs, with no alternations 
save that won by a passion or vice which, domi- 
nant as his ambition, was, at least, as_ illicit. 
When the physician to whom he confided his 
death-bed first saw him, by accident, in July, 
1789, shortly after the meeting of the States- 
General, he was suffering under jaundice, for 
which he was under no treatment. 

Like many great men who have dabbled in 
medicine, for that illusive art has its amateurs like 
others, Mirabeau began by an excessive faith in 
the miracles of physic, and ended, as usual, under 
the teachership of experience, in doubt and semi- 
incredulity. In one of the last of his immortal 
letters to ‘‘ Sophie,’’ he warns her *‘ ne te medica- 
mente pas trop,’’ with the wise assurance, that care 
and prevention (hygiene) are the only true med- 
icines. The choice of his medical attendant seems 
characterized by the spirit of his neglected jaundice. 
Cabanis was less a physician than a physiologist. 
He was the student who understood the construc- 
tion of the complicated piece of mechanism, rather 
than the workman who by babit appreciated, and 
by instinct remedied its derangements. He was 
more at home in the science than the art—in the 
theory than in the practice of his profession ; and 
curious as the phrase may sound, it will be seen 
by-and-by, that his retainer was as much to kill 
as to cure his patient. A tall, thin, ungainly 
young man, of high and penetrating intellect, and 
of gentle and attaching manners—his course of 
life, as well as his track of studies, presented a 
thousand points for the attachment of Mirabeau. 
Though a younger man, he had gone through hard- 
ships alike, and almost as cruel, making his own 


* “Lettres Originales de Mirabeau, ecrites du Donjon 
de Vincennes.” 





way unaided through no common difficulties, to the 
. |respectable status of physicianship, and winning 
with it the familiar and confidential converse of 
Turgot, D’Holbach, Condillac, Benjamin Franklin, 
Jefferson, Diderot, and D’Alembert. His physio- 
logical researches lent elucidations in a new path 
to the materialist doctrines of his friends ; and as 
amid Mirabeau’s conflicting sympathies, popular 
and patrician, he felt, at all events, as much glory 
in having made the revolution, as he had gratifiea- 
tion in its subsequent sale, he allied himself 
with all the warmth of his character, and more 
than its usual stability, to the young savant of new 
thought and philosophic daring, who seemed to 
him to embody in its professional relations the 
higher spirit and tendencies of a public which had 
accepted himself as its gigantic motu power. At 
this time, the summer, as we have said, of 1789, 
Mirabeau, in addition to the jaundice, a disease 
symptomatic of disorganized liver, was suffering 
at intervals invasions of fever, the result immedi- 
ately, perhaps, of excesses, but the indications, 
probably, of deep-seated disease. In the autumn, 
an obstinate ophthalmia came in to complicate the 
treatment, and at a moment, when he was concen- 


, | trating by his incessant writings and speeches the 


attention of Europe, and effecting a revolution 
under the very arm of arbitrary power, he was an 
invalid, with troublesome and increasing maladies, 
and rarely to be seen without bandaged eyes. 
Through 1790, he suffered under the same symp- 
toms, aggravated by others. He was constantly 
complaining of pains in the bowels, with an 
equivocal rheumatic affection in the joints, accom- 
panied by severe headache, and the signs of a 
confirmed gouty diathesis. ‘The month of October 
was marked by an extremely severe attack of colie 
or cholera, attributed, of course, to poison, from 
which, however, he recovered, after a few hours’ 
decisive treatment. Under the professional im- 
pression, as it would appear, that all these 
phenomena were evidence of a bad state of body, 
arising more from the excesses of his early youth 
than those of his recent cerebral exercitations, he 
underwent with questionable prudence a course of 
baths, charged with bichloride of mereury, (corro- 
sive sublimate,) which diminishing the perspiratory 
secretion habitual to his constitution, and made 
now of so much more consequence by bodily inac- 
tion, and the unwise stopping of an issue,* threw 
additional elements of disturbance on a brain and 
heart already overtasked. His malady was ob- 
viously becoming not one of function, or quality, 
or chemical neutralization ; diseases were now 
symptoms, not principals ; it was the malady of 
life itself, arising in the mode of life, involving 
every function of life, sapping its sources with the 
same action with which it consumed its forees. 
The day’s existence with him, as regards the 
regretful past, the exciting present, or the myste- 


*It will be remembered that the empirical exti 
of a fistula has been professionally noted as pa 
origin of the softening of the brain, which the 
death of the late Mr. O’Connell. 
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rious future, was but the day’s rapid succession of 
mental trouble, anxiety, toil, torture, or excitement. 
There was no normal animal life ; exorbitant vital 
action was exhausting, and by degrees annihilating 
the means, the tendencies, and the instincts of rep- 
aration. A sharer in almost every intrigue and 
plot of the day, from the most trivial to the most 
complicated—the author of almost every profound 
political combination, on which the success of his 
party turned—a part in every public movement to 
watch, to support, or to oppose—the ceaseless 
student of every political character, to use, to 
circumvent, or to annihilate—his house crowded 
with visitors and observers, each with his value in 
a revolution where nobody but the king could be 
a cipher—his table laden with the multifarious 
correspondence of all lands, requiring always at- 
tention, and often delicate handling—the press 
informed of every act of his private life, and 
swarming with attacks not always to be despised 
or forgetten—pamphlets and weekly journals to 
be constantly prepared in his study—elaborate 
speeches or fiery conflicts to be ever and anon 
sustained in the Assembly, in whose heated and 
poisonous atmosphere he had to give daily attend- 
ance—creditors to appease—mistresses to satisfy 
—a mob to please—the Jacobins to soothe and 
deceive—the court to overawe and plunder—the 
constitutionalists to mystify and use—and, finally, 
his already huge reputation to aggrandize at any 
price—that reputation, too, of first orator, first 
statesman, first demagogue, and first rowé, in an 
epoch of such things—such were the tasks, suf- 
ferings, and labors of this modern Hercules, at the 
very moment that his sensitive and susceptible 
frame was festering to death, under the exhaustion 
of all sorts of excesses, and the Nessus garment 
of an infameus name! But, as if appetite grew 
on what it fed—as if the utmost toil only increased 
the call for more—or, as if the man’s avidity or 
ambition was so uncontrollable that he could refuse 
nothing that took the shape of credit or profit— 
it was at this moment, when all his engagements 
were most pressing, and his health most infirm, 
that this Titan of labor sought and obtained the 
office of commander in the National Guards, 
director of the Department of Paris, and president 
of the National Assembly. The presidentship 
was a specially fatal honor; it hastened the death 
that followed six weeks later. Without sensibly 
lessening his eustomary labors, its two sittings 
daily required an exhausting attendance, in addition 
to the peculiar engagements inseparable from the 
office, in those days of demonstrative patriotism. 
Dumont, who then often saw him, says that he 
was suffering constantly from ophthalmia, and that 
more than onee he was obliged to apply leeches, 
and reappear in the chair with his neck covered 
with towels to staneh the blood. He was at this 
time also, as we learn from Cabanis, often visited 
by severe spasms and pains in the bowels, and by 
nervous attacks (crispations of the nerves) of short 
duration, but eausing horrible suffering, till in fine 
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told, as ‘‘ nervously sensitive to the smallest im- 
pression as a fine lady in a fit of the vapors.” 
Worn down by his sufferings and toils, he was 
often noticed, during these forty or fifty pre-obit 
days, to give way to fits of the lowest despondency. 
His body moved heavily, as if devoid of vital 
energy, his memory both for ideas and expressions 
failed by fits; the idea of death entered into all 
his thoughts, and chased from them even his 
cherished anticipations of glory. Words of gloom 
and presage fell from his lipsp—‘‘ I feel I am dying 
by inches,’’ he once broke out to Dumont. ‘I 
am consumed as by a slow fire. 1 shall die at the 
stake! "TI will be only when I am gone that my 
value will be understood.’’ Doomed himself, his 
great spirit, in process of disenthralment, occupied 
itself in prophecies—alas! but too true !—of 
kindred woes to his country. 

Hurrying, however, with his eyes open, to that 
physical ruin which he designates the ‘‘ finest in- 
vention of nature,’’ Gabriel Mirabeau remained 
the same man. His approaching ‘‘ aneantissement,”’ 
as he called it, had influences on him wholly 
special. Above all people, an opinion with him 
had practical effect ; once adopted, no doubt stood 
between him and its kindred action. Four years 
before he had written, ‘* I am so little certain of 
living the month after that in which I have con- 
ceived a good idea, that 1 burn with impatience 
to see it realized, fearful lest it should perish with 
me, and that time should cut me down before I 
can bequeath it to mankind; for we ought no 
more to die than to live without glory. My 
opinion respecting this world is, that the smallest 
good, as well as the greatest, is rewarded beyond 
its worth ; and thus I will pass my life in acquire- 
ment, physically and morally, knowing well, 
however, that the game is not worth the candle. 
But I am tormented by my own activity, and whea 
the candle, burnt out at both ends, shall be ex 
hausted well, it will go out, but it will have gives 
for the smallness of its volume a bright light!’ 
And on this reckless system of extravagant econ- 
omy, grand in its very recklessness, the aim of 
the last month of his existence was to devote the 
remaining scraps of the candle of life to expire in 
a conflagration ! 

So late as the 28th of February, with charges 
of treason and threats of assassination ringing in 
his ear, he entered the tribune to return, as he 
said, in triumph, or dead; and, in one of the 
most energetic of his many speeches, successfully 
took up the daring position of defiance and oppo- 
sition to the Jacobin party, which was to mark a 
new epoch in the revolution. 

On the 22d of the following month, he again 
passed through an exciting and fiery ordeal. After 
imposing silence in his last great effort on the 
‘“* Thirty’? conspirators of the Jacobin Club, he 
now waged open war on the Regency question, 
against his former friends the Orleanists. Late 
suppers with actresses, and kindred excesses, were 
at this critical moment the agencies to which the 


this athlete of muscular power became, as we are | dying gladiator had recourse in the intermission of 
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his public life. In the very proportion of his ex- 
haustion, his discouragement and overwhelming 
melancholy, were the wretched efforts he made to 
escape from them in the artificial excitations of 
the passions. Ever young in the essence of his 
character, he looked at his great fame with much 
the same feelings as he looked on the immense 
sums placed at his command by the court—the 
feelings of a roué possessed for the first time of 
his fortune. The heroines of the opera, contend- 
ing for his favors as a homage to the genius of the 
revolution, was a flattery too irresistible to the 
characterless adventurer who, amid the triumphs 
of his statesmanship, could hardly yet persuade 
himself of his higher identity ; and til] withina 
week of his death, with direful fidelity to his own 
principle of vital conduct, did this great man seek, 
at the price of, perhaps, years of his life, spas- 
modie accesses of forgetfulness, which would have 
done no honor to the wildest days of his youth. 

These scenes, if we may believe Prudhomme, 
and the general rumor of the day, were not 
strangers to the country house which Mirabeau 
had recently acquired near Argeuteuil, about eight 
miles from Paris. ‘There, on the 27th March, 
(Saturday,) he had a return of the severe spas- 
modie attacks which had recently so often troubled 
him. Suffering under the malady, weak, and 
wholly unfit to leave his bed, he quitted his villa 
to attend the Assembly, which was about to decide 
on a law for the regulation of mines, on which so 
lately as the 21st he had introduced a project in an 
elaborate discourse. The question deeply affected 
the value of the mines of Arzin, and a rumor was 
prevalent that Mirabeau had received from the pro- 
prietors a large sum, fifty thousand franes, for the 
favor of his advocacy. Although not strictly the 
fact, for it seems that the explanation of his zeal im- 
plies nothing lower than a wish to serve his friend, 
Comte De La Marck, who is said to have specu- 
Jated largely in the mines—the well-known facility 
on pecuniary matters of the politician who had 
publicly boasted, ‘‘ A man like me may take fifty 
thousand crowns, but a man like me is not to be 
had for fifty thousand crowns,’’ lent enough coun- 
tenance to the calumny to secure for the orator a 
rather unfavorable auditory. Difficulty and dis- 
like, however, were to Mirabeau old acquaintances, 
in the excitement of meeting whom again, for the 
last time in public life, he forgot his sickness and 
infirmity, and, after five successive speeches, the 
last glorious wreck of his old pertinacity and daring, 
the murmurs of dislike and opposition ceased to be 
heard, and Mirabeau carried his measure. 

It was his last victory there alive, and dearly 
purchased. He walked out of the hall death- 
stricken. Taking the arm of Lacheze, a medical 
friend of Cabanis, he was conducted to the Terrace 
de Feuillants. Painting in his vivid way the effeets 
of his late exhausting exertions, symptoms more 
ominous even than painful—and assured, in answer, 
of the obvious truth that his recklessness amounted 
to self-slaughter, he replied, ‘‘ Could one do less 
for justice, and in so important a case?” A crowd 
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rapidly surrounding the popular idol, each, with 
French vivacity, requiring personal evidence of 
notice or attention, Mirabeau, needing repose, and 
impatient at a homage he was latterly always 
anxious to escape, requested his friend to disen- 
gage him from the crowd, and to accompany him 
to his suburban villa. He proceeded thither after 
a dinner marked by more or less imprudence, where 
he was detained by returns of the paroxysm till 
the following afternoon, when he returned to Paris. 
Awaiting Cabanis—whom through a series of mis- 
adventures he had not seen for two days—he spent 
his time in perusing Racine, or good-humoredly dis- 
cussing with Champfort and some other friends the 
sort of historic appreciation that then awaited hii 
in the event of death. ‘The literature of the day 
connects with these discussions a luxurious dinner, 
marked by excesses, in which female jealousy and 
poison were no strangers; but the only fact au- 
thentically recorded is, that Mirabeau, in the even- 
ing, under the advice of Lacheze, hazarded a warm 
bath, from which he derived sufficient relief to feel 
encouraged—again, in the pursuit of strong emo- 
tions—to betake himself to the Italian opera. 
Here he indulged, with Lacheze, in the striking 
criticisms and new projects the scenes suggested 
to his fertile faney ; but he had not remained there 
long before he had another violent spasm, which, 
now changing its locality, seemed to involve the 
whole thoracie cavity. His carriage not being at 
the spot appointed, he declined to await it, and in 
dreadful tortures made his way home slowly on foot. 
Cabanis, who saw him immediately afterwards, 
found him in an agony, with breathing so painful 
that the whole face was swelled by it, and suffoca- 
tion seemed imminent. The physician was struck 
with the desperate condition of his patient. Never 
did any one appear so evidently marked for death. 
His emotion revealed his impressions to the acute 
eye of Mirabeau, who said to him, “I feel, my 
friend, very decidedly, that I cannot live many 
hours in anxieties so painful—make haste, for it 
cannot last. J should fee) satisfied if [ had dis- 
charged one duty which my friend Frochot is 
He meant his will, on whose 
execution, he said, ‘‘ the lot of many dear to hin 
depended,” and which with much difficulty he «!- 
lowed to be postponed, that he might be bled ant 
blistered. After these operations, aided, it would 
seem, by some saline medicines, he derived sv 
much relief, that, during the night, and part of 
Tuesday, he seemed to progress to assured recov- 
ery. He surveyed the improvement with a gratifi- 
cation insome shape peculiar. The ‘* possessor 
of ten men’s’ life,”’ to use his own phrase, he had 
a thousand men’s love of it. His mind fall of 
gigantic projects, which his superhuman activity 
was every day ripening into form and fiet, had 
found at last an arena and an epoch every way 
worthy of its aspirations. Before him was an 
undefined and measureless career of ambition and 
glory ; around him a circle of friends whose 
affections he prized, and, at least, as warmly re- 
turned: in one word, life at this moment offered 
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itself to him as the happiness and immortality of a| he said, ‘‘ to consecrate my life to their weal—it 
heaven, while the creed he confided in showed him! is sweet to end it in their service !” 
in death at best but a grave. The conviction then, Towards the evening of Wednesday, all his 
of his recovery, filled him with delight ; and de-| pains lessened, except the difficulty of breathing ; 
scribing as sweet, doubly sweet, the feeling of | but at midnight he was visited by a return of the 
owing life to a friend, he revelled in expressions| old symptoms. A delicate consideration, which 
of thankfulness and affection. ‘They were, alas!| formed one of his best traits, prevented him 
of short duration ; for on the Wednesday morning | through the night’s sufferings from disturbing 
his paroxysms reappeared with a violence which| Cabanis, who was asleep in another room, and 
excluded more than the faintest hopes of recovery. | who, descending some hours later, found his pa- 
Whatever the discussions of men, Mirabeau | tient half suffocated, writhing in spasmodic agony, 
was felt by them all to be the soul of the revolu-| and showing all the phenomena which, while pre- 
tien ; and the report of his danger, spreading saging a day of torture and peril, stamped in the 
through Paris, carried concern, not tosay conster-| visage the obvious and immovable impress of 
nation, to every house. After the worst news of | death’s possessionship. A vigorous recourse to 
Weduesday’s relapse, a sort of common instinct} local depletion, with the use of musk in frequent 
filled the street with successive multitudes, who, | doses for the spasms, caused, or at all events pre- 
barricading each end against vehicles, held it in | ceded, some mitigation of his symptoms, without, 
almost military occupation till his death. They | however, lessening his danger; and we are now 
crowded the court of his house ; filled the landing-| brought to a new scene in the imposing tragedy. 
place, and penetrated to the very antechammber, Mirabeau, who had consented to the rigid ex- 
mournfal in their silence and respectful in their! clusion of his friends, to give himself up more 
curiosity. Bulletins were each day frequently is-| entirely to the resources of medicine, now had 
sued, seized by a thousand hands, and, with every | ‘them recalled, and, save for the occasional distrac- 
verbal announcement won in the intervals from | tion of an illusive ‘hope, addressed himself wholly 
visitors to the sick man’s chamber, circulated as| to the great business of dying, as he thought be- 
by electricity through the capital. From every | eame his fame and position. ‘The proximity of 
quarter, as by magic, sprung up ardent testimoni-| death recalled him to his higher self, and with 
als of allegiance and affection, like those which that view clearly before it, his character stopped. 
posterity, in mingled accesses of ignorance and | as it were, to draw about it al] that it possessed 
gratitude, pay to the demigods of races, or the | of elevated and imposing. To his older firmness 
founders of nations. Twelve hundred letters of a| he added an exuberance of tenderness and affection 
varied sympathy passed into his house ; and as an| —to his former patience, a philosophical ease of 
indication of their affection, we are told, that one| resignation and content. All his thoughts seemed 
of them pressed on the physician the then vaunted | to be touched with the solemnity, if not the good- 
resource of transfusion, and offered, as a means,| ness, of life’s holiest epoch; and, as if even 
the blood ‘*to the last drop,’’ of the respecta-| nature’s great instinct for recovery gave way te 
ble writer. It became a law and lienseance for| the absorbing effort of ambition’s culminating 
all public bodies existing under the revolution, | achievement, the whole energies of his being were 
formally to address their condolence or their in-| concentrated in the work of resigning it with the 
quiries. ‘The king sent twice a day, officially, composure, the courage, and the dignity of intel- 
and more frequently in secret—the republicans) lectual greatness. ‘* It was a sublime spectacle,”’ 
thanking God that he escaped the popularity of a says a spectator, ‘* to witness the brilliant exerci- 
personal visit ; and the Jacobins adopting the pop-| tations of his commanding intellect, and the gen- 
ular feeling they alone failed to share, in their | eral equanimity of his deportment, the moment 
meeting of Wednesday, notwithstanding the op- | after his severest paroxysms—he but assisted a 
position of Alexander Lameth and Petion, voted a ‘his own dissolution!” It must be owned, ae: 
large deputation. Preceded by an immense mul-| ever, that heneath the surface of his death-bed 
titude, the deputies, with Barnave at their head, | greatness there was concealed an awful tribute to 
advanced from their celebrated hall to the house | the weakness of all philosophy merely mortal. 
of their traitor chief. The vocabulary of patriotic! Cabanis, the friend and physician, confesses that 
grief was exhausted in their messages, and as if he was pledged to expedite Mirabeau’s death by 
there were reciprocal services in their relative sit-| opium, the moment pain should become extreme, 








uations, Barnave, unexpectedly affectionate and| and recovery lie beyond a hope. 


obliging, was met with a greeting and emotion 
equally warm from his illustrious rival. In the 
recalcitrant Jacobins, however, who courageously 
declined to do honor to a hand they had seen to a 
rcyalist conspiracy against the Assembly, the 
wounded vanity or alarmed susceptibilities of Mira- 
beau could discern no merit. ‘‘ I know them for 
scoundrels,”’ said he with bitterness; ‘* but fools 
I did not think them!’’ He found his consolation 
in the affection of the people—‘* ’T was glorious,”’ 








This secret 
source of strength once touched, Mirabeau de- 
scends, as by magic, from his unchristian altitude. 
When the physician, alarmed at a responsibility 
which popular suspicion made fearful, timidly pro- 
posed the admission of Drs. Jeanroi and Petit, the 
choler of the dying man became ungovernable. 
Reminding his friend of the pledge, he exclaimed, 
** Say or do what you like outside my room—I do 
not hinder that—but they shal] not enter here. if 
you would avoid receiving from me the last affront. 
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I wish to see nobody ; and if I am to recover, you 
shall have the glory, as you have had the incon- 
veniencies !’’ Vain was the affliction of Cabanis 
—there was no escape—the patient was inflexi- 
ble. Two hours later Dr. Petit presented him- 
self at the door, but was compelled to hold his 
consultation vutside. Approving of all that had 
been done by Cabanis, he treated the disease with 
bark, as one of intermittent fever, with, of course, 
little advantage. On the next morning the pa- 
tient, importuned into submission, admitted Dr. 
Petit, whom he addressed in words preserved for 
us by Cabanis—* I am about to speak with frank- 
ness to the man who passes as most loving this 
tone. I always thought that a man should never 
elect for physician any one but a friend. There 
is my physician—there my friend,’’ (pointing to 
Cabanis ;) ‘‘ but he is full of esteem for your in- 
formation, and of respect for your moral character. 
He has cited to me expressions of yours, which 
contain, in some sort, the whole revolution and 
circumstances which prove that, notwithstanding 
the uncommon cultivation of your intellect, you 
have still remained the man of nature. I have, 
therefore, thought that such a man would have 
become my friend, if I had had the happiness to 
have encountered him. Hence, sir, my determi- 
nation to see you !”’ 

The result of the consultation was not encourag- 
ing. Appealed to by the unexpired hope of the 
patient— 

“It is possible,’ replied the physician, ‘‘ that 
we may save you ; but I will not answer for it.”’ 

There was, indeed, no chance ; for the pulse 
was gone—death had already entered the icy 
hands and arms, and Mirabeau, veiling under the 
guise of submission the curiosity Petit had not 
wholly extinguished, remarked interrogatively to 
Cabanis— 

‘* The doctor is severe, but I understand it.” 
Turning to Petit, he continued, ‘* Behold those who 
surround me—friends, they attend me like ser- 
vants—he may well love and regret life who 
leaves behind him such riches.”’ 

He now addressed himself to his will, a work 
which, on more than one account, was interesting 
to him. If about him were those he loved, there 
were others it was necessary for the king’s repute, 
as well as his own, to serve; and as his debts 
were large, his immediate assets small, and the 
greater portion of his pecuniary claims on the 
king depended on contingencies which his death 
annihilated, it was not till the Count de La Marck 
had pledged the court to fulfil his testamentary 
intentions, should his own property not suffice, 
that he entered on the details of the will. His 
principal legatees were Madame Le Jay, the adul- 
terous partner of his pleasures and literary specu- 
lations ; the children of his sister, Madame de 
Saillant, and his confidential secretary, Comps, to 
whom he left 20,000 frances, with the singular 
codicil, ‘‘ I wish that there should be no inquiry 
addressed to him as to the money he has received 
or spent for me; my wish being, that his state- 





ments should be believed on his word, without 
examination.’ He desired to be buried in the 
garden of his country-house, by the side of his 
father, and left M. de La Marck and M. Frochot 
the executors of his will. 

The Count de La Marck, a Belgian, better 
known by his subsequent title of Prince of Arem- 
berg, had been the negotiator between Mirabeau 
and the court, and now assiduously watched for it 
—the great scene ic which the death of the 
monarchy was enacting. With him was Talley- 
rand, who, as a joint supporter of the minister, 
Calonne, in his day of power, was generally sup- 
posed to have separated from Mirabeau. on the 
furtive publication of the Berlin Correspondence, 
but who, though in diplomatic alienation from 
him in the Constituent Assembly, seems to have 
preserved all through a mysterious identity of 
political action. With the death-bed. however, 
dissolved all coldness, real or simulated, and the 
invited Talleyrand, seizing his friend’s hand, with 
the characteristic assurance, ‘* While one half of 
Paris are at your door en permanance, | have been 
there thrice a-day with the other half, to offer my 
sympathies,’’ met a cordial weleome from the 
dying statesman, who, presenting him a discourse 
on wills, drawn up for him by a literary acquaint- 
ance, (Reybaz,) under his own instructions, we 
may suppose, said— 

‘These are the last thoughts the world will 
receive from me’ I make you the depository of 
this paper—you will read it when I shall be no 
more—it is my last legacy to the Assembly—it 
will be curious to hear a man who is no more 
declaring against wills, after just making his own.”’ 

Towards evening the report of cannon awoke 
him from a doze. 

** What!” cried he, starting up in his bed, 
‘*have they already commenced the funeral of 
Achilles?’ 

His valet supported his head, weary with watch- 
ing and pain. 

‘** Alas!’ said the master, ‘ ’tis the strongest 
in France.” 

The rector of the parish offered his ministra- 
tions. 

** Your superior, the Bishop of Autun, has been 
before you,’’ was the reply ; “‘ he reserves to him- 
self the honor of my conversion.”’ 

His stomach refused food. 

** When the first functionary becomes worthless, 
the business must soon end. You are a great 
physician,”’ continued he, to Cabanis, ‘* but there 
is a greater than you—the author of the wind, 
that overthrows—of the water, that penetrates and 
fecundates all—of the fire, that vivifies and decom- 
poses all!” 

Lamarck broke into tears. 

**It is a touching spectacle,’ remarked Mira- 
beau, ‘* to see a calm ard unimpassioned man 
struggling with a sorrow he can no longereonceal !°” 

Cabanis related to him that he had been besieged 
on all sides by a thousand importunities, to try 
new empirical remedies. 
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‘* Where am I, then,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ that old 
women and quacks pretend to seize hold of me? 
I make you responsible for all that may happen, 
and place the responsibility on your conscieace.”’ 

His valet, Teisch, an old smuggler, of singular 
character and history, approached. 

‘* Well, my poor Teisch,’’ asked the master, 
** how is it with you to-day ?”’ 

**T would, sir, you were in my place.”’ 

‘*T would n't that you were in mine.” 

Through the interval, his sufferings had con- 
tinued to increase, his breathing had become more | 
difficult, and his restlessness proportionally great. | 
To overpower pain, and lose the consciousness of | 
the worse anguish of redcting despondency, he | 
sought with avidity the conversation of his friends. 
Inspired by the excitemeat of their homage, his | 
wonderful intellect, defying death to the last, un- | 
touched in ‘‘the wreck of baser matter,’’ vindi- | 
eated in these august dialogues all that startling | 
brilliancy and irresistible empire which marked and 
immortalized the loftier epochs of his public ora- | 
tory. There was about it the collected splendor | 
and magnificence of an autumnal sunset.* 

After a fit of severe vomiting, he went to sleep. 
Awakening towards the morning, he asked a female 
attendant, who alone remained in the room, if he 
had not dreamed aloud that some murder was going 
on in the house. Assured to the contrary, he 
asked for the key of his writing-desk, and the 
valet being called, was sent for it to the secretary. 
Meanwhile, the morning breaking, he ordered his 
bed to be moved to the window, to catch the first 
glimpses of the sun, exclaiming, as he gazed on 
it, ‘If that be not God, it is his cousin-german.”’ 
Then addressing Cabanis in the assured and calm 
tone of his days of health, he continued, ‘I shall | 
die to-day! At that point, there remains but one | 
thing—to be sprinkled with perfumes, covered | 
with flowers, and lapped in music, so that I may | 


enter happy the sleep that ends not! Quick! let 


them be called, that I may be washed, and ny | 
whole toilet seen to!’’ 
He had often brooded on death, and (his thought 


never far from the act) sought to realize to the 








last his ideal of a great oue. Assured, however, | 
that this scheme would renew his paroxysms, he 


relinquished it, and taking the hand of his physi- 
cian, wounded, perhaps, that he had been left 
nearly alone during a part of the night, said— 

** My good friend, I shall die in a few hours— 
give me your word that you will quit me no more—I 
wish to end the scene under a pleasant feeling !*’ 

Cabanis could not restrain his tears. His patient 
beckoned him near, pressed his hand, and said— 

‘“* Pray, no weakness—worthy neither of you 
nor of me. It is a moment we must know how 
to support—you no less than I. Pledge me your 
word, then, that you will not let me suffer useless 
tortures. I wish to enjoy without alloy the presence 
of those dear to me !”’ 

De La Marck coming in, he resumed, 





* Dumont’s Souvenirs, in Cabanis’ “ Journal.” 
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‘* | have some matters to communicate to both— 
I have much pain in speaking—do- you think I 
shall be better able at another moment ?”’ 

Sinking before their eyes, he was recommended 
repose, with a suggestion to speak at once. 

‘*T understand,” he rejoined ; ‘* in that ease, be 
seated—you here, and you there’’ (pointing to the 
side of his bed.) 

He then explained with lucidity his private 
arrangements, expressed his wishes with regard to 
the persons he left behind him, and entering on 
the state of public affairs, in which De La Marck 
had been all along his confidential adviser, he 
expressed, in general terms, the truths epitomized 
in a sentence which has since been celebrated— 

‘*1 carry to the tomb with me the hopes of the 
monarchy, which is soon to be the prey of the 
factious.”’ 

Interested in the designs of England, the coun- 
try, after his own, ever first in his thoughts— 

“That Pitt,’ said he, **is the minister of 
preparations; he succeeds by what he menaces 
more even than by what he does. If I had lived, 
I fancy I should have given him some trouble.” 

He concluded a conversation which lasted three 
quarters of an hour, by calling to him M. Frochot. 
Taking his two hands, he placed them in those of 
Cabanis and De La Marek— 

‘**T bequeath,’’ said he, ‘‘ to your kindness my 
friend Frochot; you have seen his attachment to 
me—he merits yours.”’ 

He now lost speech, and his eyes, the play of 
his lips, and oceasional kisses, expressed the over- 
flowing affection with which he accepted the atten- 
tions of his friends. His hands, cold and clammy, 
remained in theirs hour after hour. He was 
calmly dying, but towards eight the violence of his 
sufferings recurred. He made a special sign to 
Cabanis personally for drink ; but refusing all that 
was offered, he made a motion for pen and ink. 
Supplied, he wrote the one word—‘* Dormir.” 
He wanted the eternal sleep of opium ; but Cabanis, 
affecting not to understand his meaning, he again 
took up the pen, and wrote the dubious, but terri- 
ble question, ‘‘ Do you fear, then, that death, or 
that which approximates it, may produce a danger- 
ous sentence?’’ Still not understood, or, at all 
events, not obeyed, he wrote the memorable words 
preserved for us, as the dying man penned them, 
‘* While it was thought that opium might fix the 
malady, it was well not to administer it ; but now 
that there is no resource but in the great unknown, 
(the phenomene inconnu,) why not try it? Can 
you leave your friend on the rack, perhaps, through 
days?’ The overwhelmed Cabanis made poor 
answers. Promising laudanum, he wrote for a 
trivial composing draught. While awaiting it, 
uncertain whether it fulfilled or not the awful 
compact, pain and impatience gave back the dying 
man his speech, and he exclaimed— 

‘* My sufferings are intolerable—I have within 
me a hundred years of life, but not a moment’s 
courage. You are deceiving me,’’ be continued, 
as the messenger for the draught failed to return. 
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He was assured that the most urgent instruc- 
tions had been sent to the doctors. 

** Ah! the doctors!—the doctors!’’ he ex- 
claimed in agony; and turning to Cabanis, 
** Were you not my doctor and my friend? and 
did you not promise to spare me the pains of 
such a death? Must I carry with me the regret 
of having confided in you ”’ 

Dr. Petit entered, and Mirabeau became addi- 
tionally anxious about the opium. 

‘Swear to me,” said he eagerly to Cabanis, 
“that you will not tell Petit what you are pre- 
paring for me!’’ These were the last words of 
the great orator. 

The draught painfully expected came at last. 
He snatched the vessel, and drinking it off, turned 
on his right side with a convulsive movement, 
raised his eyes towards heaven, and died! 

It was Saturday, January 2, 1791, about half- 
past eight, A. M., in the forty-second year of his 
age. 
While the dying man was thus vainly wrest- 
ling to be even with the high business he had on 
hand, there was enacting in the other parts of his 
house a curious and agitating scene, almost realiz- 
ing those figments of assassination that had occu- 
pied his morning dream. ‘The valet, sent, as we 


thought himself poisoned, and, awakening in the 
morning, found wounds about which he knew 
nothing. He appealed for his character to the 
confidence of Mirabeau, who ‘* allowed him to 
possess valuable secrets, which people feared he 
would one day divulge.’’ Ata second interroga- 
tory, he pretended that his head had been turned 
| from a number of domestic circumstances, which, 
‘inducing him to fancy that he and his master 
were poisoned, made him adopt the idea of sui- 
‘cide. Fourteen days later, he recalled all he had 
| previously affirmed, especially his insinuations 
| against the friends of his master, and took the 
nobler ground, that he stabbed himself in afflic- 
‘tion for the death of so exalted a master. 

Three facts remain, which offer the only addi- 
jtional elue out of the labyrinth. First, Comps, 
_at the time of the decease, had in his possession 
i thirty-eight thousand franes, money confided to 
‘him by the court for his master. Secondly, 
' Petion and Camille Demoulins, the Jacobin leaders, 
had seen in the handwriting of Mirabean his 
‘elaborate plan for annihilating the National As- 
‘sembly. ‘Thirdly, it seems not very unlikely that 
| though there were natural causes to produce death, 
that Mirabeau had yet not escaped poison. Are 
we, then, to infer, that Comps, with the posses- 





have seen, for the collection of Mirabeau’s secret sion of his master’s’ money and political secrets, 
papers, was refused admittance to the room of the | communicated with the all-active Jacobins ’—that 
secretary, who, locking himself in, asseverated | his cupidity was excited by the possession of 
that the key of the secretaire was not there, and treasures, or his perfidy compromised by the 
that the valet should not be admitted. On aj retention of documents ’—if not, where is the 
threat of bursting open the door, Comps was heard | explanation of his vague charges of poison, his 
to fall heavily on the floor, and on forcing a way | pretences at madness, and his preference of all 
into the room, he was seen covered with blood | expedients, even to suicide, to the exposure of the 
flowing from some smal] wounds in the breast and | seeretaire? We know of none, save in the 
throat—by his side lying the cause—a penknife, | hypothesis that the secretary, bewildered, was 





smeared with blood. ‘To the questions of the 
affrighted household, Comps answered nothing, 
save that, ‘* for one crime more it was hardly 
worth while!”’ Persisting still not to give up 
the key, he at first pretended that it was locked in 
his own secretaire, the key of which he had 
oroken, but when told that a locksmith should be 
sent for, he recollected that, although he had the 
key, he could not give it up till De La Marck’s 
arrival, before which, however, it was found 
hidden under the ashes in his grate. 

There was here a mystery nobody could fathom. 
Comps had been for years in the service of Mira- 


beau; and no small part of his recommendation | 


was the supposed attachment which, already evi- 
denced by two duels, made him ever ready to risk 
his life in the defence of his master. Had he 
sold some valuable documents of Mirabeau! 
This was the opinion of De La Marek and the 
court. Had he compromised himself in some 
attempt against his master’s health! ‘This was 
the suspicion of the public. Inquiry was de- 
manded, and the rumor spreading to the surround- 
ing crowd, the officers of justice entered on an 
inquiry shortly after the break of day. ‘The evi- 
dence of Comps only added by its contradictions 
and falsehoods to the imbroglio. At first, he had 


‘obeying the private orders of De La Marck, who 
‘anxiously secured Mirabeau’s papers for the court 
‘the very instant he had died. And that same 
| instant the news passed from the dead man’s room 
to the multitude, and thence through Paris. 
| Forthwith the shops were shut, the theatres 
closed, commerce stood still, the business of life 
‘stagnated in every channel, and a cloud of mingled 
| ineertitude and consternation settled in every face. 
‘asif the spirit of the coming carnage, born out 
‘of the very dissolution of genius, had already 
‘thrown its mighty shadow athwart the soul of 
society. 

The Jacobin Club, early mirroring the move- 
inent its leaders could not control, at once decreed 
‘to attend the funeral, to mourn eight davs, to 
_honor the anniversary, and to have his bust. The 
representatives of the nation, in their early sit- 
‘ting, heard the event with the incredulity of its 
greatness, and ecrics often repeated, ‘‘ Ah, he is 
‘dead!*’ Barrere, ascending the tribune, in a 
\brief speech, in which oratory was lost in emo- 
tion, moved the solemn register of their regret, 
and proposed their attendance by deputation at the 
funeral. ‘The deputies, anticipating the senti- 
ment, received it with the universal ery, “‘ We 
will all go!’ The next day they received the 
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sectional authorities of Paris, proposing the en- 
tombment of Mirabeau under the altar of the 
country, in the Champs de Mars; and after them 
a numerous deputation of the administrators of the 


department, who, through their president, the’ 


well-known Pastoret, urged the more welcome 
proposition, that the new church of St. Genevieve 
should, in honor of Mirabeau, be converted into 
a Pantheon. The suggestion was classical; as 
much in harmony with the opinions of the time, 
as with the emotions of the hour; it was hailed 
by acclamation, and even the envious Robespierre 
was for it, “‘ if constitutional, with all his power, 
er rather with all his sensibility !”’ 

While national gratitude was thus energetic, 
popular suspicion was gratified by a_ public 


brought in sight Lafayette, the commander-in- 
chief of the National Guards, surrounded and 
followed by a brilliant staff. After these came 
the fine corps of Swiss soldiers and Prevotal 
Guards ; and then, in solemn order, the imposing 
procession of the clergy, distinguished by their 
time-honored canonicals, and heralding the corpse, 
crowned by the flags of the nation and borne by 
the brothers-in-arms of the illustrious deceased. 
Following the coffin and its magnificent catafalque, 
marched the thousand representatives of the 
nation, escorted by contrasting battalions of mil- 
itary students and armed veterans, followed in 
| compact and serried masses by the numerous body 
of Parisian electors, the deputies of the forty-eight 
sections, the municipal officers of the metropolis 


autopsy, which, scarcely satisfactory then, has} and neighboring towns, the ministers of the king, 
become less so since. ‘The doctors found traces|the members of the clubs and patriotic associa- 
of inflammation in the stomach, whose lining | tions, closed up by interminable masses of infantry 
membrane showed distinct excoriation in the duo- jand cavalry: in one word, two hundred thousand 
denum, a great part of the liver, the right kidney, | persons in movement, in the congenial gloom of 
the diaphragm, and, finally, in the pericardium, |advaneing night, and amid a silence broken at 
which also contained a considerable quantity of a) intervals by the sad knell of the ancient belfries, 
thick, yellowish, opaque matter. In the cavity | the dismal thunder of the minute guns, and lugu- 
of the chest was found some watery fluid, and | brious dirges of military bands, to which the in- 
nearly the whole exteraal surface of the heart ventions of French musical yenius had lent for 
was covered with coagulated lymph. It was’ the hour a potent melancholy in painful keeping 
thence officially inferred, under the attestation of | with the national sense of bereavement. 

ninety signatures, (and science recognizes its jus-| Such was the imposing spectacle, beyond all 
tice,) that there was sufficient cause for death in | Greek or Roman precedent, which, after three 
the phenomena observed in the heart, pericardium, ‘hours’ duration, witnessed the transferral of all 
aud diaphragm. Vicq D’Azyr, the queen’s phy-' that remained of Mirabeau to the solemn offices 
siclan, who was present at the examination, of a church which, consummating its degrading 
expressed to the court his opinion, that the symp- fajl, now lent.its crowning sanction to the apothe- 
toms were compatible with the agency either of | osis of its great antagonist. The prostitution of 
poison or violent remedies, a judgment which the | the mass ended, and the decent impieties of the 
imeflective character of the treatment makes eug- | funeral oration, more than thirty thousand mus- 
gestive of suspicion. The temper of the people, kets echoed and reéchoed through the vaulted pile 
however, made the proof of poison, if unspecific over the celebrated ashes, which as the mighty 
to the criminal, dangerous to many. ‘There was multitude in solemn silence laid by those of Des- 
unfortunately no chemical analysis, and hence cartes, the clock struck midnight! It was indeed 
some countenance is lent to the statements of an|the midnight of France! While the nation, 
authority on other occasions certainly doubtful,* anxious and uncertain of the future, falling with 
that several persons, some of them physicians, |the fall of its mighty tribune, its frail security 
who were present at the autopsy, saw and sup- | crumbling to dust in the impending hour of peril 
pressed through policy palpable proofs of the | and crisis, consoled its despair in every conceiva- 
action of poison. ble form of popular idolatry—publie votes, street 





The funeral which followed next day, swelling 
almost to the proportions of the national regret, 
gave to the dead the honors of Rome’s most gor- 
geous triumphs to the living. ‘Towards the shades 
of evening, through streets lined for three miles 
with double tiers of National Guards, backed and 
surrounded wherever the eye could reach by a 
decorous and sympathizing population, the specta- 
tor witnessed the passage of a stupendous proces- 
sion—the living body and moving mass of the 
nation. Troops of cavalry marshalled in slow 
order; successive brigades of sappers, miners, 
and artillerymen, flanked by the mutilated veterans 
of the old French wars, marching by, at last 

* The “fils adoptif”—M. Lucas Reva the editor 


of the “ Memoirs of Mirabeau, written by mself, his 
father, and his Adopted Son.” 





harangues, newspaper elegies, hawkers’ ballads, 
and universal homage—the higher and more violent 
Jacobins, who had ascertained his projects and feared 
his energies, made smal! concealment of their glad- 
ness. ‘* Achilles dead,’’ cried the earnest Robes- 
pierre ; ‘‘ then Troy shall not be taken !’’—** Why 
did he not join to Cicero’s eloquence Cicero's in- 
corruptibility ?’’ triumphantly asked ‘‘ the orator 
of the people,’ Freron.—** People '!’’ sereamed out 
the fanatical Marat, ‘* render thanks to the gods ! 
—your greatest enemy isno more! He has died 
the victim of his numerous treasons. Stained by 


a thousand crimes, let his charaeter be covered by 
a dark veil!” 

Vile faction ! well may they exult! The hand 
that held them in check is forever removed, and 
their vulture instincts already scent the cherished 
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crimes with which they are so soon to ruin their 
country! That moment of guilty triumph come, 
avenging everything, they avenge on the moulder- 
ing corpse of their illustrious denouncer even the 
reminiscences of their fear. One of the last acts 
of their ferocious despotism was to remove it to 
some secret spot in an obscure cemetery, that the 
tomb awarded by the nation might be occupied by 
the bloodthirsty but now quenched Marat. 

Such, then, was the death, and such its acces- 
sories, of the last of the Mirabeaus—a man who, 
by his qualities no less than by the singularity of 
his fortune, is destined to take his place in his- 
tory by the side of the Demosthenes, the Gracchi, 
and the other kindred spirits of an antiquity whose 
gigantic characteristics he so frequently reproduced. 
Posterity, which will probably recognize in him 
one of the greatest geniuses of an age fertile in 
great men, will only enhance its admiration before 
the doubts thrown out of the enormous chasms in 
his greatness. As the hazy masses in the lunar 
face, those unfathomable phenomena suggest but 
grotesque images to the ignorant, while increasing 
admiration in others with their very means of 
knowledge ; so probably will this gigantic char- 
acter, slighted and unconsidered by meaner intel- 
lects, elicit each day more from the comprehensions 
that can grasp it, a deeper scrutiny and augment- 
ing wonder. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GENERAL 


WOLFE. 


‘In the galaxy of brilliant names «which illumi- 
nate our military annals, there are probably few 
which Britons regard with more honest pride, and 
almost affectionate interest, than that of the young 
and gallant Wolfe. This arises, not less from his 
consummate genius in the art of war, than from 
the nobleness of soul and gentleness of disposition 
by which he was distinguished ; while the sentiment 
in his favor is deepened, and our feelings stimu- 
lated, by reflecting on the splendor of his great 
and final achievement, when, on the Heights of 
Abraham, victory snatched him too soon from his 
country, and claimed him as her own. Anything, 
therefore, which tends to illustrate the life and cast 
of thought of this excellent man, and real hero, can- 
not fail to prove interesting. A small packet of 
letters, written by Wolfe to a very intimate friend 
and brother officer, having been lately discovered 
amongst the papers of a relative of that friend, in 
Glasgow, access has been kindly allowed to them, 
and permission given to make extracts. 

But, before approaching these letters, now for 
the first time made public, and roused from the dust 
of nearly a century, some remarks on the aspect of 
the times in which Wolfe lived, and a brief sketch 
of his own history, seem to be necessary, in order 
to elucidate the contents of the packet, and that 
the import may be better understood. 

James Wolfe was born on the 2d January, 1727, 
at Westerham, in Kent. This pretty little town is 
situated near the west border of the county, on the 





declivity of a hill overlooking the romantic stream 
of the Dart, which rises in the vicinity, and, after 
pursuing a meandering course through a district 
of much natural beauty, falls into the Thames, be- 
low London. He was the only son of the veteran 
General Edward Wolfe, who had distinguished 
himself under Marlborough, and in the suppression 
of the Scotch Rebellion of 1715. Destined, in like 
manner, forthe profession of arms, young Wolfe was 
taken from his studies, part of which had been at the 
College of Glasgow, and entered the regiment which 
bore his father’s name, at the early age of fifteen. 
This was in 1741, only four years previous to the 
last Rebellion. The period at which he thus be- 
came a soldier was one of uncommon interest in 
the national history. It was in the interval be- 
tween two rebellions, when the north part of the 
island, but more especially that section included in * 
the Highlands, was comparatively little known and 
little cared for. Indeed, of the Highlands it may 
safely be said that the greatest ignorance had, till 
about the year of Wolfe’s birth, prevailed. The 
edge of the ancient animosity between the people 
of the northern and the southern divisions of this 
island, now happily broken and removed, was stil! 
keen. The Scottish mind was filled with distrust ; 
it rankled with the remembrance of the treachery 
which forced on Scotland the then hated Union. 
The Hanoverian succession was by no means popu- 
lar in the north ; and men’s minds fluctuated be- 
tween the old and the new race of kings. 

The Rebellion of 1715, and the prominent part 
taken in it by the mountain clans, had, however, 
seriously alarmed the government of that day, and 
prompted a more close inspection of Scotland and 
her warlike hill-tribes. As already said, little was 
known of the Highlands, beyond what fatal ex- 
perience had recently taught, namely, that their 
dreary recesses were filled with wild and hardy 
warriors, who held the comparatively peaceful men 
of the plains in contempt, for cultivating vocations 
opposed to their own, of clan-strife and war. They 
were, therefore, ready, on the least signal from their 
chiefs, to descend with the fury of a mountain tem- 
pest on the inhabitants of the Lowlands, and carry 
devastation around them, with little or no check at 
the hands of a timid government. - 

There isa very curious and instructive report to 
George I., by Wade, the intelligent and able mili- 
tary officer he had sent to reconnoitre the High- 
lands, and bring back an account of their military 
strength, resources, and prevalent political senti- 
ment, with such suggestions as seemed to the general 
best calculated to hold this troublesome frontier in 
check, and promote the internal improvement of the 
hill-country. The report bears date 31st January, 
1725, shortly before the monarch’s death, and ten 
years after the rebellion of 1715, which, as already 
said, Wolfe's father had assisted in suppressing. 
This able report is characterized by the diserimina- 
tion and ealm good sense for which Wade was re- 
markable. In ithe gives an account of the features of 
the wild region, estimating the fighting men at about 
22,000, of whom fully one half were disaffected to’ 
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the king, the kind and quality of their arms, mode 
of warfare, and cattle-thieving propensities. It 
contains a recommendation to have the clans proper- 
ly disarmed, their country held with a firm grasp by 
means of forts, and rendered more accessible to the 
king’s troops by lines of military roads. How 
curious to read his deseription of a country and a 
people, then nearly as dangerous to visit as the 
American wilds, but which is now the favorite 
retreat of royalty itself for recreation from the 
weight of state cares, and the chosen resort of 
tourists from every clime. 

The report was acted upon. To Wade was as- 
signed the duty of carrying out his own recom- 
mendations of disarming the clans, and constructing 
the roads. The former was a delicate task, which 
he executed with judicious moderation ; so much 
so, that even Rob Roy wrote him a curious letter, 
still preserved, praising that moderation, and so- 
liciting his clemency. The military roads were 
carried into the heart of the Scottish wilderness. 
Two main lines were formed, and attest, at the 
distance of more than 100 years, the skill of this 
excellent officer. He took the ancient Roman Jters 
for his model, and, in fact, started his roads from 
thar venerable lines, at nearly right angles west 
and north-west, across the dreary country, towards 
the preéxisting forts on the chain of the great 
Scottish lakes, now connected by the Caledonian 
Canal. These roads stretched over 250 miles; 
and 500 soldiers labored upwards of 11 years in 
their formation. They were finished in 1737, 
about the time that Wolfe was a student at Glas- 
gow College. 

Such was Scotland in his day ; and it was in 
that country that he wrote the first of the letters 
to be quoted from. As already stated, Wolfe 
entered the army in 1741. Soon afterwards (the 
precise date is uncertain, but before the battle of 
Culloden) this young officer was stationed, as a 
subaltern, with a body of troops, at the small fort 
of Inversnaid, built soon after the Rebellion of 
1715, at the mouth of the romantic gorge stretch- 
ing between Loch Lomond and the wild and 
picturesque region round Loch Ketturin and the 
Trossachs, to keep the turbulent M’Gregors and 
Rob Roy in check. This fortified ravine formed 
the line of demarkation between the countries of 
the bold M’Gregors, and of the loyal and once 
numerous clan Buchanan; the upper shores of 
Loch Lomond skirting the former, and the lower 
the Buchanan’s territory, which last included the 
lofty, broad-shouldered Ben, and the group of 
beautiful, green-wooded islets that stud the bosom 
of the ‘* Queen of Scottish Lakes,’’ affording 
friendly access to the troops, or “‘ red soldiers,”’ 
sent up from Dumbarton Castle in boats. 

The gray ruins of this antique little Inversnaid 
Fort still linger in peaceful repose. The armed 
men who there kept ward, and the fiery tribes they 
were intended to overawe, have alike long passed 
away. But there i¢ stands, as their memorial—its 
old walls, in some places, kindly screened from 
the wild mountain blast by the mantling ivy, while 





the nettle and foxglove rustle within, as the sum- 
mer wind plays idly through the ruins. The little 
military graveyard, too, may still be traced, in 
which the bones of the bravé mouldered into dust, 
with its smal] white headstones partially hid under 
mossy tufts and tangled weeds ; but still telling us, 
in quaintly-shaped letters, that parties of the Buffs. 
(which afterwards fought at Culloden,) and other 
regiments, from time to time lay there. 

The scene is even more impressive when viewed 
by night, with the beams of an autumnal moon 
streaming and sparkling on the dusky lake, illumi- 
nating the ruin in some places with a silvery light, 
and throwing the deep, elongated shadows of other 
portions on the pale background. Silence, the 
most profound, reigns, broken only at intervals by 
the low moan of the night-wind, and the melan- 
choly ery of the owl, as of some sprite wailing 
over the past. 

We can imagine the talented young soldier, sur- 
rounded by the grandeur of nature, which must 
have made a deep impression on his sensitive mind. 
studying, in this littke Highland fortlet, that art 
which, at no distant day, was to make his name 
illustrious. How long Wolfe remained at Inver- 
snaid and Dumbarton is uncertain ; but we next 
find him serving under the Duke of Cumberland, 
at the battle of Culloden, in 1746. Wolfe must 
have had rapid promotion, for he was by that time 
a major, (at the age of 20,) and acted as aide-de- 
camp to the worthless General Hawley on that 
bloody day. 

Never was there a greater contrast than between 
the brutal Cumberland and the amiable young 
major. The latter, brave as a lion, yet kindly in 
his disposition as a young child; the former, the 
counterpart of a tiger in all its cruelty and blood- 
thirstiness. Wolfe, a prodigy of military skill ; 
Cumberland, indebted to the accident of being a 
king’s son for a command which tarnished our 
arms at Fontenoy, outraged humanity in Scotland, 
and, at a later period, compelled him to retire froin 
the army, a disgrace to his profession, haunted by 
the ghosts of the murdered old men, the wounded 
brave, the helpless women and children ruthlessly 
cut down by this detestable and well-named * hu- 
man butcher.’’ A single illustration will show 
the truth of this contrast. When riding over the 
field of battle, after the engagement, the duke 
observed the young colonel of the Frazer Regi- 
ment lying wounded. Frazer raised himself on 
his elbow, and looked at Cumberland, who, offend- 
ed, turned and said, ‘“* Wolfe! shoot me that 
Highland scoundrel, who thus dares to look upon 
us with so insolent a stare !’’ Wolfe, horrified at 
this inhuman order, coolly replied that his com- 
mission was at his royal highness’ disposal, but 
that he never would consent to become an execu- 
tioner. Other officers also refusing, a private 
soldier, at the duke’s command, shot the gallant, 
wounded young Frazer before his eyes ! 

In the following year, (1747,) Wolfe distin- 
guished himself very much by his personal bravery 
atthe battle of Lafeldt, in Austrian Flanders. He 
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was present at every engagement during that war, 
aud uever without distinetion. He also applied 
himself ciosely, not only to the improvement of 
his own ruilitary talents, but to the introduction and 
maintenance of the most exact discipline in the 
corps, then generally too little attended to. This 
lhe did without any unnecessary severity. He 
showed himself, in all his relations, a good, a brave, 
an inelligent, and high-minded soldier. 

In 1749, the year after the peace, he was sta- 
tioned in Glasgow, and, during his stay there, was 
promoted lieutenant-colonel of Kingsley’s Regi- 
iment. But the Glasgow of that period was a very 
different town from the city of the present day. 
lis population did not exceed 20,000 ; and it did 
not stretch further along its now great arterial 
street than the head of Stockwell on the west, and 
where the old Saracen’s Head Inn yet stands, at 
the ancient Gallowgate port, on the east. Indeed, 
it was in that very year that this fine old hotel, the 
first, and for many a day the most celebrated in 
the city, and west of Scotland, was erected. There 
were no barracks in Glasgow then; and Wolfe, 
desirous of retirement to pursue his studies in 
Latin and Mathematics, which had been inter- 
rupted by his early admission into the army, lodged 
a short way out of town ; inthe now droll-looking 
old village of Camlachie, then quite a rural spot. 
‘The house he lived in was pulled down only three 
or four years ago, and stood at the north-west 
corner of the road leading down to a villa after- 
wards built, and named Crownpoint, after one of 
the celebrated scenes of conflict in North America. 
‘This residence of Wolfe was a small, quaint-look- 
ing, two-story house ; and we can fancy the young 
colonel, in this primitive and peaceful abode, at 
the age of twenty-two, acquiring part of his edu- 
cation through the instrumentality of a Glasgow 
schoolmaster! This we learn from the first letter 
of the series to be afterwards quoted. Let not 
people think slightingly of Camlachie village, in 
connection with Wolfe’s name. It is the most 
ancient of the suburbs, and is mentioned in the 
chartulary of Glasgow prior to the year 1300, the 
days of Sir William Wallace and Robert the 
Bruce. The name is genuine Celtic, and has been 
imposed at a very remote time. The etymology 
is ** the crooked water,’’ singularly descriptive of 
the tortuous burn which intersects the village, and 
there forms the boundary of the royalty. 

While thus stationed in Glasgow, Wolfe was 
called upon to the somewhat inglorious duty of 
suppressing a riot in the town, caused by a party 
of resurrectionists raising a dead body! It is 
uncertain how long Wolfe remained at Glasgow ; 
but it would rather appear, from one of the letters, 
that he was still there in 1750. By this time the 
friend to whom they were written had embarked, 
with a division of the army, under Cornwallis, for 
the purpose of settling a strong Br:tish colony in 
Nova Scotia, which had been much neglected. 
The town of Halifax, fortified with a wooden 
palisade, began to rise in the wilderness. At that 
time Britain still held the splendid region, now 
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the United States, andthe French possessed Canada. 
There was much bickering between the two coun- 
tries, in regard to the encroachments by France 
on the British territory, more particularly along 
the Ohio. This ended in that war, which,.a few 
years after, drew Wolfe to his destiny. This will 
explain the circumstances under which the second, 
and some of the other letters, were written by him 
to his friend. 

We find from this curious correspondence that, 
in 1751, Wolfe had been removed to Banff; and 
he appears to have finally quitted Scotland in, or 
prior to, 1754. Some curious matter will be found 
in letters Nos. 4, 6, 7, expressive of Wolfe's 
views of the Highlands, and the proper way of 
keeping them in subjection, consequent on his 
residence in, and observation of, that section of the 
kingdom. Without following him in all his 
movements, it may be said that, when the elder 
Pitt came into power, in 1757, he resolved, if 
possible, to remove the stains which various re- 
verses had thrown on our arms, by employing 
officers of known skill and enterprise, instead of 
those imbeciles who had been too often in command 
under former administrations, more particularly 
that of the Duke of Newcastle. Among the first 
of Pitt’s plans was a descent on the French coast 
at Rochefort. In this affair Wolfe was employed. 
But the warlike minister erred, in not sufficiently 
defining his plan of operation, and in dividing and 
frittering the command among no less than seven 
officers. The consequences were what might have 
been expected. Differencesof opinion arose among 
the commanders, followed by irresolution and fatal 
delays. Wolfe in vain urged instant and vigorous 
action. In this he was seconded bv the gallant 
young Howe, a naval officer with whom he had 
contracted a close intimacy as a kindred spirit ; 
but to no purpose. They were overruled by the 
other five ; and, finally, the enterprise completely 
failed. ‘The troops returned to England, and 
Wolfe and Howe were not backward in expressing 
their indignation at the blundering which led to 
this unsuccessful result. Wolfe's sentiments on 
this expedition are expressed in the letter No. 9, 
written to his friend after coming home. + 

Pitt now turned his attention to the French 
possessions in North America, and determined to 
strike a blow there. An expedition was accord- 
ingly ordered against Louisbourg, the principal 
town of Cape Breton. Wolfe was again employed. 
The principal command was committed to General 
Amherst, a good officer, having under him Wolfe 
and three other brigadiers, with a force of 13,000 
men, and a powerful fleet. The expedition sailed 
from England early in 1758. ‘The letter No. 11 
was written immediately before embarking. In 
this important affair Wolfe behaved with the 
greatest skill and intrepidity. Louisbourg had a 
numerous garrison ; and the shore, for more than 


seven miles, was defended by a chain of posts, 
with intrenchments and batteries. In order to 
distract the enemy’s attention a false attack wes 
resolved on, to mask the real one which was to 
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be made by Wolfe. His division consisted of the 
grenadiers and light infantry of the army, with 
Frazer’s Highlanders. Before break of day of 
the 8th June, the troops were embarked in the 
boats ; and, while the false attack was going on 
under Brigadiers Whitmore and Laurence, Wolfe’s 
division, under cover of the fire of several frigates 
and sloops, dashed boldly towards the shore, through 
a tremendous surf, which upset several of the boats, 
and drowned a number of soldiers. The landing 
place was defended by a large body of French 
troops, intrenched behind a battery of eight guns. 
They reserved their fire till the English came 
close, when they opened with great execution. 
But nothing could resist Wolfe’s impetuous attack. 
He was the first officer to leap on shore, amidst a 
shower of bullets, and issued his orders with his 
usual coolness and precision. Heading,in person, 
the light infantry and Highlanders, he carried 
everything before him atthe point of the bayonet, 
pursuing the enemy to the very walls of Louis- 
bourg. The town was invested; and, by a series 
of skilful maneuvres on the part of Wolfe, he 
mainly contributed to the final capture of this im- 
portant place. His conduct throughout this affair 
was the theme of general admiration, both in the 
army and at home, and tended still more to raise 
him in the estimation of Mr. Pitt. That able 
minister had signified his wish, when conferring 
on Wolfe the rank of brigadier, preparatory to 
setting out on the Louisbourg expedition, that, im- 
mediately after its termination, he should return to 
England, instead of remaining with the troops 
abroad. Wolfe accordingly did so, and the letter 
No. 12 was written after his return. In it he 
comments freely on the expedition, and does not 
appear to have thought at all favorably of the plan 
of attack ; in fact, he says he anticipated a repulse. 
This letter is the last of the packet, and is the 
more interesting as being dated only about two 
months before departing again for America on his 
final and memorable campaign against Quebec. 
The object of Pitt's wish to have Wolfe back to 
England was now made known. He had deter- 
mined to give him the principal command in a still 
more important expedition which he had planned. 
It was to be on agreat scale, and to embrace three 
distinct objects. The chief part, however, was the 
capture of Quebec, the key to the French domin- 
ions in Canada. The plan, in all its parts, was 
this :—Wolfe, with a large body of troops, and 
aided by a powerful fleet, was to sail up the St. 
Lawrence, and besiege Quebec. Ambherst, the 
commander-in-chief in British America, with 12,- 
000 men, was to attack Ticonderoga and Crown- 
point, (from which we had formerly been repulsed,) 
both situated in a very formidable pass; while 
General Prideaux was to invest the strong fort 
near the Falls of Niagara, commanding the ap- 
proach to the great lakes. These two last officers, 
after accomplishing the capture of the places 
assigned to them, were to find their way to Quebec, 
and assist Wolfe, the strength of whose division 
was not considered sufficient by itself to effect the 
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capture of a fortress considered the strongest in 
America. In short, all the principal French posts 
were to be attacked at once. 

Accordingly, Wolfe left England on the 17th of 
February, 1759, after having been promoted to the 
rank of major-general. Three young brigadiers 
of talent accompanied him, not a single veteran 
officer of note being employed. Suffice it to say, 
that the two portions of the grand plan, under 
Amherst and Prideaux, were successful, though 
the latter was killed in the trenches ; but difficulties 
prevented the forces of either from forming a junc- 
tion with Wolfe. He was, therefore, left alone, 
with a very inadequate division of troops, not 
exceeding 8000 men, to undertake the important 
task assigned to him. Only fancy such an enter- 
prise devolved on a young officer, such as Wolfe 
was, of 33! But he was not to be daunted, even 
by the most formidable difficulties. 

In order, however, to form a better estimate of 
Wolfe’s arduous task, it seems necessary to describe 
briefly the position and aspect of the fortress, des- 
tined to immortalize England’s young general. 
Quebec stands on the summit of steep cliffs, at the 
confluence of two rivers—the great St. Lawrence, 
and the inferior stream of St. Charles. These 
rivers, associated with gioomy ravines and dismal 
rocks, rendered the plateau, on which the French 
capital stood, nearly inaccessible on three sides. 
The mighty American river flowed solemnly and 
impressively along the base. The breadth of the 
stream is narrowed at this point to little more than 
amile. A short way further down, and nearly in 
the centre of the river, stands the large and fertile 
island of Orleans, the westernmost point of which 
is considerably elevated, and within cannon-range 
of Quebec. This almost impregnable French 
fortress (the Gibraltar of America) bristled with 
cannon, which commanded and swept the subjacent 
waters; it was skilfully fortified, and flanked by 
the most formidable intrenchments, while within 
its massive ramparts lay upwards of ten thousand of 
the best troops of France, under a young Freach 
marquis, whose military renown eminently fitted 
him to sustain his country’s honor, and measure his 
sword with victory’s brave son. It is both an im- 
pressive and affecting incident, inscribed on war’s 
dread page, that two young heroes, each far sep- 
arated from his fatherland by the broad, stormy 
billows of the vast Atlantic, and left to his own 
skill and resources, should have been selected, 
respectively, by England and France, to lead their 
veteran troops—a duty heretofore assigned, on the 
battle-fields of Europe, chiefly to those whose plumes 
surmounted the furrowed brows and whitened locks 
of age, and whose energies had been severely tested 
in many a hard-fought campaign. Montcalm and 
Wolfe were, indeed, of kindred minds, and each 
knew the other’s value as a skilful soldier, exerting 
their military talents in the cause of their native 
land. 

Such was Quebec, and such were the leaders 
who were to play for the prize. Both were con- 
scious of the magnitude of the stake, and both 
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were resolved to triumph. The Gallic war-eagle 
stood high on his eyrie, holding with firm grasp 
the key of the French possessions in the west, 
his sharp piercing glance thrown proudly, yet 
anxiously, over the wild waste, in calm expecta- 
tion of the coming British lion, so soon to make 
his fatal spring, and wrest from Gaul the eagle’s 
sacred charge. 

The fleet which conveyed Wolfe’s little army 
was under Admiral Saunders. It became neces- 
sary to ascertain the soundings of the channel 
between the island of Orleans and Quebec ; and 
here another young man, whose foot was then only 
about to ascend the steps of Fame’s Great Temple, 
distinguished himself. The difficult and dangerous 
duty of taking the soundings was intrusted to Cook 
—afterwards so celebrated as a navigator, destined 
to explore the vast mysterious oceans of the south 
and the west, and carry the white man’s name 
and the torch of civilization to the hitherto unknown 
lands which rear their voleanic peaks, exhibit the 
wondrous marine architecture of the coral-zoophyte, 
and shed a delightful tropical fragrance, wafted to 
the weather-beaten sailor approaching their shores, 
over the long, broad billows which furrow the blue 
waste of waters. Cook was then only thirty-one, 
and acted as master of the Mercury, one of the 
fleet. He performed the service, for which he 
had been recommended by Captain Palliaer, in a 
most masterly manner, and much to Wolfe’s satis- 
faction, as enabling him the better to mature his 
plans. 

Wolfe disembarked a large portion of his troops 
on the river-island of Orleans, before noticed ; and 
erected batteries to cannonade the town and citadel, 
which he did with much effect. Almost the first 
thing, however, that suggested itself to him in 
commencing hostilities, was characteristic of his 
generous heart. He wrote a polite note to Mont- 
calm, inviting him to abandon the cruelties perpe- 
trated by the wild Indians in the French service, 
on those who fell into their power ; but this did not 
meet the favorable response due to humanity. 

The marquis, seeing Wolfe's operations on the 
island, endeavored to prevent them by throwing a 
strong detachment across the river ; but he did not 
succeed. He carefully revised and strengthened 
all his own outworks, and added others at every 
point considered susceptible of assault; while 
whole nations of savages, in his pay, swarmed 
around, keenly watching every movement, and 
scalping all who ventured unguardedly from the 
English lines. The fleet was placed in imminent 
danger by a violent storm, which burst from the 
birth-place of the mighty stream—far up among 
the great lakes—and sought to overwhelm every- 
thing within its dismal track. Had the fleet been 
wrecked, Wolfe must have surrendered. Know- 
ing this, Montcalm, in the midst of the tempest, 
sent down fire-ships among the thickest of the 
English fleet ; but the gallant tars, defying the 
storm, launched themselves in boats on the angry 
waters, and, boldly grappling with the blazing 
machines of destruction, towed them past the 





crowded vessels, and left them idly to consume 
themselves on the French shore. Fire-rafis, filled 
with combustibles, and explosive missiles, were 
next sent, but shared the same fate. 

Wolfe now resolved to cross, and reconnoitre. 
He did so; and, soon afterwards, landed with a 
strong body of his forces, and encamped on Mont- 
calm’s flank, below Quebec, with the deep river 
Montmorenci, celebrated for its beautiful falls, 
between them. Here Wolfe lay for a short time, 
in expectation of receiving some intelligence of, or 
aid from, Ambherst’s division ; and here he also 
wrote Mr. Pitt an admirable dispatch, describing 
his operations, and assigning excellent military 
reasons for taking up the position in which he 
then lay. His object was, if possible, to draw out 
Montealm from his formidable intrenchments, and 
give battle in the open field. With this view he 
made a diversion, by throwing Colonel Carleton 
across a ford to the French side, and, by a series 
of skilful feints and maneuvres, tempting the 
marquis to come forth andattack him. But Mont- 
calm was too wary. He saw the snare, and, 
knowing the advantageous nature of his own strong 
position, declined battle, choosing rather to leave 
Wolfe under every disadvantage. Wolfe now 
conceived an attack on a particular point of the 
French intrenchments, which he deemed practica- 
ble ; and the troops were moved for this purpose, 
under cover of a brisk fire from the Centurion 
man-of-war; but a party of English grenadiers. 
who were first across, rushed towards the point of 
attack prematurely, without waiting to be properly 
supported, and were received with such murderous 
volleys that they recoiled, and withdrew with loss, 
disconcerting entirely the general's plan. Wolfe. 
laboring under fever, occasioned in some measure 
by fatigue and prolonged exertion on a frame not 
naturally robust,* called a council of war. In 
another dispatch to Mr. Pitt, he stated clearly. 
and in his usual pithy style, the difficulties of the 
enterprise, but added, ‘* 1 will do my best.” He 
now resolved to attempt a surprise ; but the obsta- 
cles to this were as a thousand tu one, from thie 
natural and artificial strength of the place, and the 
unremitting vigilance of the enemy. Behind the 
city, the Plains of Abraham stretch away, and on 
this inland side the fortifications were ascertained 
to be less formidable. But there were heights to 
be surmounted of fully three hundred vertical feet 
before the plains could be reached. ‘The general. 
after consulting Admiral Saunders, resolved on a 
night-escalade of these now celebrated Heights of 
Abraham, ata point he thought practicable. Could 
the idea possibly have suggested itself to his mind 
from recollection of the success of a similar noc- 
turnal ascent, in ancient times, of the steep cliils 
on which the Castle of Dumbarton stands-—a 
stronghold which he himself had held and carefully 
examined, while a subaltern officer? 

In order to mask this strategy, the Admiral 
sailed up the St. Lawrence a considerable distance, 


* Vide his own account of himself in letter No. 12. 
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and Jay at anchor, as if bent on some other object 
entirely. A party was sent by Montcalm to watch 
him. But suddenly, one dark night, the Admiral, 
swiftly, and in profound silence, glided down the 
rapid current, spreading out all his boats, filled 
with troops to be landed under the selected heights. | 
Nothing could exceed the caution, promptitude, and 
skill, with which this was effected. The boats 
were actually seen and challenged by the French 
sentinels along shore; but, by the consummate | 
address of an officer esqueinted with French usages, | 
the sentries were deceived into the idea that these | 


were boats with secret supplies for the garrison ; | Both fought desperately. 


and thus the whole were allowed to pass quietly 
and unmolested. The strength of the current and | 
tide carried the boats a little way beyond the point 
Wolfe had intended ; but they were brought-to at 
a place where a narrow pathway, or track, led up, 
surmounted by a captain’s guard. The English 


soldiers silently sprang on the slippery ledge at | 


the bottom. 
All knew the value, at this critical moment, of 
caution ; and none disregarded their favorite gen- 
eral’s previous earnest admonitions on this point. 
Among the very first to land was himself. All 
knew what they were to perform. The foremost 
to ascend the dizzy heights was a Highland regi- 
ment. Wolfe had often before seen the daring of 
the kilted soldiers. Slinging their muskets across 
their backs, they ascended the cliffs with all the 
agility of chamois hunters, using their hands more 
than their feet ; grasping the projecting wild bushes, 
and clambering up by the angles on the face of 
the rock, till they finally reached the summit, 
where they surprised the officers in command of 
the French picquet, and.a number of the soldiers ; 
the rest having fled in terror at the unexpected 
appearance of Scotia’s plumes and stalwart sons. 
The alarm was quickly spread; but crowds of 
British soldiers, hastily making their way up the 
now unguarded narrow pathway before noticed, 
were instantly formed in battle array, by Wolfe, 
on the broad plateau, ready to act ; and the key of 
the position was fairly gained. Several pieces of 
cannon, in charge of the French guard, had been 
seized, and some English guns were quickly slung 
by ropes, and hoisted up to the British position 
By dawn of the memorable 13th of September, 
1759, Wolfe's forces stood, ready for action, on 
the Heights of Abraham. 

Montcalm was thunderstruck. He at first re- 
fused to believe that the hostile troops could be 
there ; but, convinced of the fatal reality, he now 
saw no alternative, with an English fleet threaten- 
ing him on one side, and an army opposite his 
most vulnerable point on the other, than to leave 
his formidable position, and give battle on the 
plain. Issuing from the ramparts with the flower 
of his soldiers, and leaving his field-pieces behind, 
Montcalm quickly advanced to meet Wolfe, lining 
the bushes, in front of his position, with picked 
marksmen, and crowds of Indians endeavoring, at 
the same time, to turn the English flank. Head- 
ing his old French soldiers, Montcalm came on to 


a bayonet charge at double quick time ; but Wolfe, 
desiring his troops to remain firm, and reserve 
their fire till the enemy came to close quarters, 
placed himself at the head of the English grena- 
diers, and, by voice and gesture, encouraged them 
to complete what had been so gloriously begun. 
By disease and other casualties, his whole effective 
force was now reduced to scarcely 5000 men, being 
less than one half of his opponents. 

The shock of battle came. The British poured 
in volley after volley, at a short distance, with 
murderous effect. But still the conflict raged. 
Wolfe stood conspicu- 


ous in the front ranks, giving his orders, and en- 


couraging his men, when a musket-ball hit him 
in the wrist. Wrapping his handkerchief round 


‘the wound, he continued his directions with per- 


fect coolness. He ordered a charge, at the point 
of the bayonet, on the already wavering French 
columns, heading it in person, when he received 


Not a word or whisper escaped. | another ball, in the apper part of the abdcmen, ‘as 


he cheered his soldiers on. Even this more seri- 
ous wound did not for a moment deprive him of his 
calin self-possession, and he was gallantly leading 
the charge, when a third and fatal bullet, proba- 
bly from the same rifle, struck him in the breast, 
and he fell. It was with difficulty he allowed a 
party of his grieved soldiers to carry him to the 
rear. The others, enraged at the fate of their 
| beloved leader, sprang on the enemy, and carried 
everything before them. Wolfe was fast dying ; 
the crimson streams flowed from the three severe 
wounds, yet his dimmed eye looked towards the 
battle, and his ear listened to the shouts of the 
combatants, the sharp roll of musketry, and the 
roar of cannon. Extended on the ground, and 
surrounded by a group of hardy warriors, whose 
iron visages were relaxed with profound sorrow, 
and down whose weather-beaten cheeks the seldom 
shed tears trickled, as they hung over him who 
|was about to leave them forever, he anxiously 
inquired the progress of the engagement. An 
officer suddenly called out—‘‘ They run. See 
jhow they run!” Wolfe, who was in a half- 
fainting-fit, hearing the exulting shout, eagerly 
asked—‘** Who run?”’ It was answered—** The 


.| French; they give way in all directions!’”? A 


gleam of satisfaction played for an instant en the 
dying general's countenance, and he feebly ex- 
claimed—* Then I die content.” His last words 
were an emphatic order for Webb's regiment to 
move down instantly to the St. Charles river, 
and secure the bridge there, to cut off the enemy's 
retreat; after uttering which he expired in the 
arms of Frazer, his favorite orderly soldier. The 
next officer in command, Monckton, was danger- 
ously wounded ; but the victory was most ably 
followed up and completed by Townshend, a 
talented and judicious young brigadier. 

By a singular coincidence, the brave Montcalm 
also fell, mortally wounded. With his dying 
breath he addressed General Townshend, and 
recommended the French prisoners to ‘* that gen- 
erous humanity by which the British nation Ws 
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always been distinguished.” 
mand shared the same fate. 

The effects of this decisive victory were, the 
capitulation of Quebec; and, soon after, the 
whole of Canada was ceded to the British crown. 

When the news reached England, the national 
feeling was one of mingled exultation and sorrow, 
at the brilliant results on the one hand, and the 
loss of the gallant Wolfe onthe other. Pitt made 
a most eloquent appeal to Parliament on the com- 
plete success of the campaign, and spoke of the 
transcendent merits of the fallen general, in lan- 
guage which drew tears from all who heard him. 
He concluded with a motion that an address be 
presented to his majesty, praying that he would 
order a monument to Wolfe’s memory in West- 
minster Abbey. This was unanimously agreed 
to; and that ancient edifice, the solemn depository 
of the undying names of the good and the great, 
had committed to its charge another marble me- 
morial, recording the worth of him who fell in 
Britain’s cause, covered with glory, and whose 
name is embalmed in imperishable renown and a 
nation’s gratitude 

Wolfe’s father, the brave old general, died only 
a few days before the arrival of the news ; and 
the mother of Engl-2d’s young hero had to lament, 
atone and the same time, in her old age, the 
double loss of her husband and their only son. 
A beautiful cenotaph was erected to the conqueror 
of Quebec, in the ancient and picturesque church 
of his native town, where he had spent the happy 
days of his childhood. 

A third monument has been erected on the 
Heights of Abraham, to the joint memories of 
Wolfe and Montcalm, the conqueror and the van- 
quished ; both the impersonation of military vir- 
tue and heroism; and each distinguished by those 
amiable qualities which eminently fitted them, had 
they lived, to sheathe their swords in the close 
embrace of friendship. Finally, the subject of 
Wolfe’s fall, on the crimsoned field, has afforded 
scope for the sculptor and the painter, more partic- 
ularly to the fine genius of West, in his admi- 
rable picture of that never-to-be-forgotten military 
event.—Fama semper vivat. 


His second in com- 


This rapid sketch of Wolfe’s career may enable 
the reader now to peruse, with more interest and 
effect, the little packet of his letters alluded to in 
the outset. These are twelve in number, and em- 
brace the period between 1749 and 1758, a space 
of nine years. The letters are written in a small 
and remarkably neat hand; and the reader will, 
doubtless, admire the fine sentiment and spirit 
which they contain, addressed, as they were, to a 
bosom friend. The first was from Glasgow, or 
rather from his lodgings in the antique village of 
Camlachie, already referred to. 


LETTER FIRST. 


This letter bears the old-fashioned post-mark— 
‘* Glasgow, pd. 2d.,’’ and is addressed on the out- 
side thus— 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE Or OLNERAL WULFE. 





** To Captain Rickson, of Col. Lasce.ue’s 
Regiment, to be left at Lucas’s 
Coffee House, 
Dublin, Ireland.”’ 


Part of Wolfe’s seal is still adhering. 


Dear Ricxson,—When I saw you writing upon 
the back of a letter, I concluded it was in conse- 
quence of the mandate I sent you by Lt. Herris, 
of this Regiment (that letter he carried upon your 
account and mine, not his own, as you will easily 
discover ); but I find myself more in your debt 
than I expected. “I was your desire to please, and 
to express the part you take in your friend’s good 
fortune. These were the motives that persuaded 
~~ to do what you knew would be agreeable. 

ou Il believe me, when I tell you that, in my 
esteem, few of what we call advantages in life 
would be worth acceptance, if none were to partake 
them with us. What a wretch is he who lives for 
himself alone! his only aim. It is the first degree 
of happiness here below, that the honest, the brave, 
and estimable part of mankind, or, at least, some 
amongst them, share our success. There were sev- 
eral reasons concurring to have sent me into Italy, 
if this had not happened [promotion] to prevent my 
intentions. One was to avoid the mortifying cir- 
cumstance of going, a captain, to Inverness. Dis- 
appointed of my sanguine hopes, humbled to an 
excess, | could not remain in the army and refuse 
to do the duty of my office while I staid in Britain. 
Many things, I thought, were, and still are want- 
ing tomy education. Certain never to reap any 
advantages that way with the regiment; on the 
contrary, your barren battalion conversation rather 
blunts the faculties than improves ; my youth and 
vigor bestowed idly in Scotland ; my temper daily 
changed with discontent ; and from a man become 
martin or a monster. 


Here follows a page relating to private matters, 
which must be held sacred; but in the course of 
the confidential and unreserved statements which 
Wolfe makes to his friend, he incidentally alludes 
to his age as being then only twenty-two years 


and three months. 
ood . * > ao 


Cornwallis is preparing all things for Nova 
Scotia ; his absence will over-bother me; my stay 
must be everlasting ; and thou know’st, Hal, how 
I hatecompulsion. I’d rather be Major, upon half- 
pay, by my soul! ‘These are all new men to me, 
and many of them but of low mettle. Besides, I 
am by no means ambitious of command, when that 
command obliges me to reside far from my own, 
surrounded either with flatterers or spies, and in a 
country not at all to my taste. Would to God you 
had a company in this regiment, that I might at 
last find some comfort in your conversation. Corn- 
wallis asked to have Loftus with him. The duke 
laughed at the request, and refused him. 

You know I am but a very indifferent scholar. 
When a man leaves his studies at fifteen, he will 
never be justly called a man of letters. I am 
endeavoring to repair the damages of my educa- 
tion, and have a person to teach me Latin and the 
mathematics ; two hours in a day, for four or five 
months, this may help me a little. 

If I were to iniee of a country by those just 
come out of it, Ireland will never be agreeable to 
me. You are in the midst, and see the brightest 
and most shining, in other than in a soldier’s char- 
acter. I wish it were more pleasing to you than 
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you mention, because probably you will stay there 
some time. 

The men here are civil, designing, and treacher- 
ous, with their immediate interest always in view ; 
they pursue trade with warmth, and a necessary 
mercantile spirit, arising from the baseness of their 
other qualifications. ‘The women coarse, cold, and 
cunning, forever inquiring after men’s circum- 
stances. ‘They make that the standard of their good 
breeding. You may imagine it would not be dif- 
ficult for me to be pretty well received here, if I 
took pains, having some of the advantages neces- 
sary to recommend me to their favor, but * * * * 

My dear Rickson, 
Your affectionate friend, 
J. Wotre. 

Glasgow, April 2d, 1749. 


LETTER SECOND. 


This letter is dated in 1750, but the place, the 
outside address, and several other parts, are crum- 
bled away. Probably, however, it was still writ- 
ten from Glasgow. 


Dear Rickson,—You were embarked long before 
I thought you ready for your expedition, [to Nova 
Scotia,] and sailed before I could imagine you on 
board. 1 intended to have bid you farewell, and 
sent my good wishes to attend you. Indeed, I 
was not without hopes of hearing from my friend 
before he went off; for upon such changes he sel- 
dom forgot to make me acquainted with his des- 
tination. I am not entirely indifferent to what 
befalls you, and should have been glad to know 
how such an undertaking as this is, agreed with 
your way of thinking; and whether, after a good 
deal of service, you would not rather have sat 
down in peace, and rest ; or if your active spirit 
prompts you to enterprise, and pushes you to pur- 
suits new and uncommon; whether this, (ihe ex- 
pedition,) certainly great in its nature, suits your 
inclination. Sinee | cannot be clearly informed of 
these matters till I hear from you, I shall content 





myself with entertaining some conjectures that are | 


favorable to your interest. You are happy in a 
governor; and he ‘ll be happy to have one near 
him that can be so serviceable to him as you have 
it in your power to be. 1 dare say you are on 
good terms together, and mutual aid will confirm 
your former friendships. He will require from you 
industry and assiduity ; and, in return, you may 
expect his confidence and trust. I look upon his 
situation as requiring one of his very way of 
thinking, before all things else; for to settle a 
new colony, justice, humanity, and disinterested- 
ness are the high requisites; the rest follows from 
the excellent nature of our government, which ex- 
tends itself in full force to its remotest dependency. 

In what a state of felicity are our American 
colonies, compared to those of other nations ; and 
how blessed are the Americans that are in our 
neighborhood above those that border upon the 
French and Spaniards. A free people cannot op- 
press; but despotism and bigotry find enemies 
among the most innocent. It is to the eternal 
honor of the English nation that we have helped to 
heal the wound given by the Spaniards to mankind, 
by their cruelty, pride, and covetousness. Within 
the infiuence of our happy government, all nations 
are insecurity. The barrier you are to form, will, 
if it takes place, strengthen ourselves, protect and 
support all our adherents; and, as I pretend to 
have sume concern for the general good, and a vast 





desire to see the propagation of freedom and truth, 
I am very anxious about the success of this under- 
taking, and do most sincerely wish that it may 
have a prosperous issue. I think it is vastly worth 
your while to apply yourself to business, you that 
are so well acquainted with it; and, without any 
compliment, I may venture to assert that Cornwal- 
lis has few more capable to do him, and the public, 
considerable service, than yourself. 

I beg you will tell me at large the condition of 
your affairs, and what kind of order there is in 
your community ; the notions that prevail; the 
method of administering justice; the distribution 
of lands, and their cultivation; the nations that 
compose the colony, and who are the most numer- 
ous; if under military government, how long that 
is to continue ; and what sect in religious affairs is 
the most prevailing. If ever you advise upon this 
last subject, remember to be moderate. 1 suppose 
the governor has some sort of council, and should 
be glad to know what it is composed of. The 
southern colonies will be concerned in this settle- 
ment, and have probably sent some able men to 
assist you with their advice, and with a proper plan 
of administration. Tell me likewise what climate 
you live in, and what soil you have to do with: 
whether the country is mountainous and woody, or 
plain; if well watered. 

I see by a map (now before me) that you are 
between [crumbled away in the letter] of latitude ; 
in most parts of Europe the airis * * * * 
degrees, because we are sheltered by the pro- 
digious * * * * * of Norway and Lapland 
from the north winds. Iam afraid you are more 
exposed; your great cold continent to the north 
may * * * * some severe effects upon you. 
Direct to me at your agent’s * * * If you 
think I can serve you, or be of any use, I * * * * 
{ will send you anything you have a mind for, 
when * * * * directions to have it sent, for 
Iexpect * * * to go abroad for eight or ten 
months; donotletthe * * * * prevent you 
from writing. I set out for London next * * * 
if it is allowed, shall be in less than forty days 
* * * * Metz, in Lorraine, where I propose 
to pass the winter; you will easily guess my aim 
in that. lI intend to ramble in the summer along 
the Rhine into Switzerland, and back through 
France and the Netherlands, and perhaps more. I 
hope you have a good provision of books. Ruther- 
ford has published his ; and there is a Frenchman 
has told me many excellent truths, in two volumes 
entitled, ** L*Esprit des Loix.’? [Montesquieu.] It 
is a piece of writing that would be of great use 
where you are. Will you have him? 

Tell Cornwallis that I thank him for making me 
a lieutenant-colonel (which, by-the-by, you did 
not take the least notice of) ; if 1 was to rise by his 
merit, as upon this occasion, I should soon be at 
the top of the list. He promised to write to some 
of us, but has not; they are not the less ardent for 
his prosperity ; and the whole corps unites in one 
common wish for his welfare and success. Pray 
tell him so, as you may do it safely. 

Your old corps comes back from Gibraltar next 
summer. Do you know that C—— has got a com- 
pany over T by E——’s death? I will cor- 





respond constant!y with you in whatever part of the 
world we happen to be thrown, provided you do 
not force me, by neglect, to leave off writing. We 
have but this one way left to preserve the remem- 
brance of each other as lively as I could wish, and 
as I hope you do. The old general, (his father,] 
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r friend, preserves his health, and is * * * * * 
has often wished to have you again in his regi- 
ment. Farewell! I am, most affectionately, my 
dear Rickson, 
Your faithful friend, 
J. Woure. 
° © © Je. 


LETTER THIRD. 


Old Burlington Street, March 19, 1751. 


’ Dear Ricxsoy,—I writ to you six or eight 
months ago; but as you took no notice of my 
letter, I conclude you did not receive it ; nay, I’m 
almost sure you did not receive it, because | asked 
a favor of you which I think you would not have 
refused me. I desired you to inform me of the 
condition of your new colony, [ Nova Scotia, ] (which 
I have much at heart,) and was not a little curious 
to know your particular employment and manner 
of living. Though I have deal to say to you, I 
can’t speak it just now, for I’m confined in point 
of time ; but as I have the same regard and friend- 
ship for you that I always had, I have the same 
desire to cultivate our good understanding. Write 
to me, then, and forget nothing that you imagine 
can give me light into your affairs. I am going to 
Scotland in ten days; your agent will forward a 
letter to me there. 

The young gentleman who delivers my letter 
has served in the regiment with me. Want of 
precaution, and not want of honesty, obliges him 
to leave it. You'll learn his story from Corn- 
wallis. Idesire you to countenance and assist him 
a little, and I hope you’ll not think any services 
that you may do him thrown away. May you be 
healthy and happy. I shall always wish it with 
great truth. I am, dear Rickson, 

Your affectionate friend, 
J. Woure. 
[This !etter has a marking on it—* answered 22d 
July, 175.”| 


LETTER FOURTH. 
[Of eleven pages in length.] 


Banff, 9th June, 1751. 

My pear Frrenp,—I am prepared to assist you in 
~ apology whenever you think it requisite; but 

desire you will never assign that as a reason for 
not writing, which, in my opinion, should prompt 
you for it. Attachments between men of certain 
characters do generally arise from something alike 
in their natures, and should never fall from a cer- 
tain degree of firmness, that makes them the same 
all the world over, and incapable of any diminu- 
tion. I have (as you justly acknowledge) a perse- 
verance in friendship, that time, nor distance, nor 
circumstance, can defeat—nay, even neglect can 
hardly conquer it ; and you are just as warm, and as 
near me, in North America, as you would be upon 
the spot. I writ to you lately from London, and 
sent my letter by one that I recommended to you 
for countenance. I hope what has befallen him 
will be as a shield against accidents of that sort 
for the future. When I writ that letter, your poor 
friend was in the utmost distress [describes his ill- 
ness ;] otherwise you should have had more of me. 
It is not an hour siace I received your letter. I 
shall answer all the parts of it as they stand in 
their order ; and you see I lose no time, because in 
a remote and solitary part of the globe. [** Banff 
to wit.’’] I often experience the infinite satisfac- 
tion there is in the only one way that is open to 





communicate our thoughts, and express that truly 
unalterable serenity of affection that is found 
among friends, and nowhere else. I conceive it no 
less comfortable to you. I believe that no man can 
have a sincerer regard for you than myself, nor can 
any man wish to serve and assist you with more 
ardor ; and the disappointment you speak of affects 
me greatly, and the more, as I have been told that 
you lived with Cornwallis, and, consequently, had 
some employment near him, that must be creditable 
and profitable, which I imagined you filled, with 
all the integrity, diligence, and skill, that | know 
you possessed of. I cannot otherwise account for 
the preference given to Mr.—— than that there 
has been an early promise, or some prevailing 
recommendations from England that Cornwallis 
could not resist. However, if | was governor, 
methinks I should choose about my person some 
experience, and military ability, as requisite in the 
affairs of a new colony (situated as yours is) as 
any branch of Senttidlen whatever. This disap- 
pointment is followed by a resolution in you that I 
approve of greatly, because it will release you 
from a life that cannot but be disagreeable, and 
place you where you will be well received. But I 
take it to be a thing much easier conceived than 
effected ; for though I grant that * * * * is 
a beast, and fit only to hunt the wildest of all the 
wild Indians, yet, his consent to the change, I 
doubt, would be very difficult to obtain, though 
everything else went smoothly on, and you know 
without it the matter rests. You have done well 
to write my father. He is extremely disposed to 
do you any good office, and shall take care to put 
him in mind, and excite him by all the motives 
that will touch him nearest, to assist you. 

I thank you for partaking with me in the satis- 
faction of a promotion. You found your expecta- 
tions, from my future fortune, upon the best 
grounds, m be and thorough sense of your 
worth ; but 1 would not wish you should wait for 
my power. I should blush to see myself in the 
capacity. Take my inclinations and good wishes 
in the mean time, and believe that whatever falls to 
my share you will have a demand upon. If you 
look ma and see my powerful rivals and com- 
petitors, examine who and what they are: we 
must both think that a little moderation in our 
views is very becoming, and very consistent with 
my situation. I believe you are of opinion with 
me, that a great deal of good fortune has fallen to 
my share already. I ’ll tell you only one instance. 
M , and the then major of your present regi- 
ment, were people at the top of the list for lieuten- 
ant-colonels, and I for major. M started first, 
I followed, &c. 

You have given me a very satisfactory account 
of the settlement, as far as you have observed, or 
have had opportunity to inquire. ‘Till your letter 
came, | enkapeend that we were lords and propri- 
etors of the north coast of Fundy Bay—for there ’s 
a vast tract of country between that and the River 
of St. Lawrence. It appears to me that Acadia 
[Nova Scotia] is near an island, and the spot where 

ou are, a very narrow space between the Gulf and 

ay. If so, I conclude your post will be greatly 
improved ; and, instead of the shallow works that 
you describe, something substantial will be erected, 
capable of containing a large garrison, with inhab- 
itants trained to arms, in expectation of future 
wars with France, when I foresee great attempts 
to be made in your neighborhood. When I say 
this, I mean in North America. I hope it is true 
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what is mentioned in the newspapers, that a strong 
naval armament is preparing for your assistance. 
I wish they would increase your regiment with 
drafis from the troops here. I could send you 
some very good little soldiers. If our proposal is 
a good one, I will shorten the work, and lessen the 
expense. The present schemes of economy [allud- 
ing to the ill-considered views of the Duke of 
Newcastle’s administration] are destructive of 
great undertakings, narrow in the views, and ruin- 
ous in the consequence. I was in the House of 
Commons this winter, when great sums of money 
were proposed for you, and granted readily enough, 
but nothing said of any increase of troops. Mr. 
Pelham [secretary of state] spoke very faintly upon 
the subject ; wished gentlemen would well weigh 
the importance of these undertakings, before they 
offered them for public approbation, and seemed to 
intimate that it might probably produce a quarrel] 
with our everlasting irreconcilable adversary ; this 
{ took to be a bad prognostic; a minister cool in 
so great an affair, it is enough to freeze up the 
whole! but perhaps there might be a concealed 
mancuvre under these appearances, as, In case of 
accidents, ‘‘ | am not to blame,’’ ‘* I was forced to 
carry it on,’’ and so forth ; in the mean time, I hope 
they are vigorous in supporting our claims. The 
country is in all shapes better then we imagined it, 
and the climate less severe ; the extent of our ter- 
ritory, perhaps, won't take a vast deal of time to 
clear; the woods you speak of are, | suppose, to 
the west of Sheganecto, and within the limits that 
the French ascribe for themselves, and usurp. 
Yours is now the dirtiest, as well as the most 
insignificant and unpleasant branch of military 
operation ; no room for courage and skill to exert 
itself, no hope of ending it by a decisive blow, 
and a perpetual danger of assassination ; these cir- 
cumstances discourage the firmest minds. Brave 
men, when they see the least room for conquest, 
think it easy, and generally make it so ; but they 
grow impatient with perpetual disadvantages. I 
think * * * * isa loss; his loggerhead was 
fit enough for these kind of expeditions, and would 
save much fatigue to better men. | should imagine 
that two or three independent Highland companies | 
might be of use ; they are hardy, intrepid, accus- 
tomed toa rough country,and * * * * * * 
here in the midst of Popery and Jacobitism, sur- 
rounded on every side as I am with this itchy race. I, 
don’t understand what is meant by the wooden forts 
at Halifax. I have a poor conceit of wooden forti- 
fications, and would wish to have them changed for 
a rampart of earth, the rest in time; it is probable | 
that the great attention that must be given at first 
to building the habitations and clearing the ground | 
about the town, left no interval for other work ; | 
but I hope to hear, in your next letter, that our) 
principal city (Halifax) is considerably improved 
in strength. You, gentlemen, too, with your 
parapet three or four feet thick, that a heavy 
shower would dissolve, you ought to increase it, 
and put yourselves into a state of security. You 
appear to be the barrier and bulwark of our settle- 
ments on the land, and should be lodged in a suffi- 
cient fortress, and with an eye to enterprise. | 
understand, by your account, that the post you 
occupy is at a very small distance from the end of 
the Bay ; and should be glad to know how far that 
is from the nearest part of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, or from what (in the map) appears to be a 
lake, or harbor, communicating with that gulf. I 
rejoice much that you command that detachment 

















with which your lieutenant-colonel marched; the 
Indians might have had courage ; in that case you 
would have overcome them in battle under the eye 
of your chief ; as it was, he saw you well disposed 
to fight—perhaps I am talking at random, but it is 
conformable to the idea I have of this Colonel 
Lawrence, whose name we often see in the papers. 
I suppose him to be amongst the first officers of the 
expedition, high-minded himself, and a judge of it 
in others ; his ready march to the enemy marks 
the first, and his being the head of your undertak- 
ing gives one an opinion of his judgment, if *t is to 
his advantage. I desire you to let me have his 
character at full length ; perhaps there ’s a strong 
mixture, as it generally happens in ardent men—in 
that case let ’’s have the best fully, and the other 
slightly touched. Iam mighty sorry that you are 
not so linked in with some of your brethren as to 
form an intimacy and confidence ; without it, the 
world is a solitude, and what must your part of it 
be? I pity you very heartily, for ps sure you 
are very ready to mingle with a good disposition. 
"T is doubly a misfortune to be banished without 
the relief of books, or possibility of reading ; the 
only amends that can be made to us that are 
sequestered in the lonely and melancholy spots, is 
that we can fill up part of our time with study. 
When | am in Scotland I look upon myself as an 
exile—with respect to the inhabitants | am so, for 
I dislike *em much; ‘tis then I pick up my best 
store, and try to help an indifferent education, and 
slow faculties, and i can say that I have really 
acquired more knowledge that way than in all my 
former life. I would, by all means, have you get 
home before the next winter, but I don’t approve 
in the least of the resolution you seem to have 
taken, rather than continue in that service. Do 
everything in your power to change, but don’t 
leave the army, as you must, when you go upon 
half-pay. If there ’s any female in the case, any 
reasonable scheme for marriage, I have nothing to 
say ; that knocks down all my arguments; they 
have other sorts of passions to support them. Ip 
reality, the most I can offer (were you unbiassed) 
would not amount to weighty matter, for I see no 
early appearance whereon to mould a bait for your 
ambition ; yet I cannot consent to your leaving us 
entirely, in the hopes of fairer days. If I did not 
love you personally, and wish your happiness very 
heartily, | should advise you to stay where you 
are, and would say you ought to be kept there ; 
and give, as a reason for saying so, that I do 
think the infancy of a colony has need of able 
hands, civil and military, to sustain it, and I should 
be for sacrificing you and all the men of worth, to 
the general good. You speak of a Mr. B——, the 
engineer ; pray, say a word or two of his capacity, 
and tel] me if there are amongst you any connois- 
seurs in that business. 

Is the Island of St. John in the possession of the 
French, or do we occupy it? It would be unpar- 
donable in me if | omitted to send you intelligence 
of what is stirring amongst us ; gen if I kept 
from you anything that comes to my knowledge, 
but in truth we are here almost as much in the 
dark as to public transactions as can be conceived ; 
however, | picked up some account of the act for 
settling the regency, and as, perhaps, you have not 
seen it, it will be well worth your perusal; it isa 
subject of no small importance—as follows :—That 
the Princess of Wales {mother of the future George 
the Third, then a minor) is to be guardian of the 
Prince of Wales, [George Third, whose father, 
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Frederick, was dead,] or any other of her children 
who shall be heirs to the crown, and also sole 
regent of the kingdom, in case of the king’s de- 
mise [old George Second] before any of them 
arrive at the age of 18 [then follows the analysis 
of the statute.] I believe you ‘ll think, as most 
people seem to do, that the act is judicious and 
Mas -timed, and the supreme power properly lim- 
ited. 

Three large ships of war (guard ships) are 
sailed with the Scotch Fusileers and Conway’s 
regiments to relieve the king’s and Skelton’s, and 
they, as we hear, are to march directly into Seot- 
land, which, by-the-by, is a little out of the way, 
to carry them from the hottest immediately to the 
coldest part of the king’s dominions ; if they come, 
our regiment goes to Inverness, where I shall re- 
main all the winter; if one only comes, or neither, 
I go to Aberdeen. L——— and D are both 
in England, the former had been dangerously ill, 
is a little recovered. , too, has been out 
of order, and is gone to Bristol for health. 

I am not sure whether I mentioned it or not in 
my last letter, but as it is great grief to me, I will 
hazard the repetition to tell it you. I got power- 
ful people to ask the duke [Cumberland] no less 
than three times, for leave to go abroad, and he 
absolutely refused me that necessary indulgence ; 
this I consider as a very unlucky incident, and 
very discouraging ; moreover, he accompanied his 
denial with a speech that leaves no hopes—that a 
lieutenant-colonel was an officer of too high a rank 
to be allowed to leave his regiment for any consid- 
erable time—this is a dreadful mistake, and if 
obstinately pursued, will disgust a number of good 
intentions, and preserve that prevailing ignorance 
of military affairs that has been so fatal to us in all 
our undertakings, and will be forever so, unless 
other measures are pursued. We fall every day 
lower and lower from our real characters, and are 
so totally engaged in everything that is minute and 
trifling, that one would almost imagine the idea of 
war was extinguished amongst us ; they will hardly 
allow us to recollect the little service we have seen ; 
that is to say, the merit of things seem to return 
into their old channel, and he is the brightest in 
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{Indorsed—** Answered 6th November, 1751, by the 
Torrington.” 


LETTER FIFTH. 


An interval of three years. His friend was now 
stationed at Fort Augustus, Inverness-shire. 


Dear Rickson ,—1 was obliged to Governor Tra- 
for intelligence of my little friend ; and, though 

cannot rejoice much in your present situation, yet 
I think you will make yourself and your acquaint- 
ance easy and happy wherever you are. The gov- 
ernor said you intended to write; Jet me desire 
you to put so good a resolve into quick execution, 
and tell me how it fares with you in that remote 
quarter. I admire the goodness of Providence in 
this one thing, (amongst thousands that are worthy 
of admiration,) that, in whatever situation a man 
happens to be placed, the mind is so framed that it 
works itself out some occupation, and finds some- 
thing or other to make a pleasure of; supposing 
that no distant object has taken violently hold of 
one’s affections, or that we are unreasonably bent 
upon some absent imagined satisfaction. ‘Trapaud 
thinks he is very happy in having you with him, 
and | think so too. Fan, how do you think upon 
the matter? and what sort of life do you lead ? 

I shall be here a month or six weeks longer, 
within which time I hope to learn good tidings of 
you from yourself. I heartily wish you well. 1 
am, my dear friend, 

Your affectionate and faithful servant, 
James Wotre. 
Exeter, 9th December, 1754. 


LETTER SIXTH. 
His friend was still at Fort Augustus. 


My pear Frienp,—Just as I received your letter, 
the drum beat to arms, and we have been in a bustle 
ever since. Now that it is become a little calm 
again, I will gather my wits together, and collect 
my friendly sentiments (a little dispersed with the 
sound of war) to answer it. Be so good, for the 
time to come, to presume with yourself that you 
have a right to correspond with me whenever you 
please, and as often; and be persuaded that you 


his profession that is the most impertinent, talks | cannot do me a greater pleasure than by writing to 
loudest, and knows least. I repeat it again to you| me. I want to persuade you that neither time, nor 





that poor P 


left this regiment with the ap- | distance, nor different fortunes, either has, or ever 


probation of all his brethren, and with the reputa-| will, make the least alteration in my affection 
tion of honesty and upright behavior—it will be a| towards your little person; and that, m all proba- 
‘bility, I shall die as much your friend as I have 


charitable thing to do him any good office. 

I went to London in November, and came back 
by the middle of April. * * * 

My father has offered money for the prettiest- 
situated house in England, and I believe he will 
have it for about £3,000. It is a great sum to be 
so employed ; but as it procures him the pleasure 
he likes, and a fine air, it is well laid out; it looks 
as if he intended to sell or let his house [A few 
words crumbled away] since the other is upon 
Black Heath, the new bridge * * * his way 
easily to St. James’, which it will be. 

I will write to to send you some porter 
and the books. * * * hear you making ex- 
cuses for imaginary trouble. I will * * * hogs- 
head of claret from Ireland to Gibraltar (though I 
was mys * * * You cannot do me a greater 
pleasure than by pointing * * * mea = to 
relieve you, though ever so inconsiderable. Write 
to me by the first opportunity, and believe me, dear 
Rickson, ever your affectionate friend, a 





lived, whether at the end of one or twenty years ; 
of which disposition in me, if I had opportunity to 
convince you, you should have sufficient proof. 
Though I know how reasonable and philosophic a 
man you are, yet I shall not allow you quite as 
much merit as I should to another in your situa- 
tion. The remembrance of Nova Scotia makes 
Fort Augustus a paradise; your sufferings there 
will be no small aid to your contentment, for noth- 
ing can well happen of greater trial than what you 
have already overcome. 

Since I began my letter to you yesterday, there *s 
a fresh and a loud report of war. More ships are 
ordered to be fitted out; and we must expect fur- 
ther preparations, suited to the greatness of the 
oceasion. You in the north will be now and then 
alarmed. Such a succession of errors, and such a 
strain of ill behavior as the last Scotch war [the 
rebellion of 1745] did produce, can hardly, I be- 
lieve, be matched in history. Our future annals 
will, I hope, be filled with more stirring events. 
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What if the garrisons of the forts had been under 
the orders of a prudent, resolute man, (yourself for 
instance,) would not they have found means to 
stifle the rebellion in its birth? and might not they 
have acted more like soldiers and good subjects 
than it appears they did? What would have been 
the effects of a sudden march into the middle of 
that clan who were the first to move?’ What might 
have been done by means of hostages of wives and 
children, or the chiefs themselvest How easy a 
small body, united, prevents the junction of distant 
corps ; and how favorable the country where you are 
for such a maneuvre ; if, notwithstanding all pre- 
cautions, they get together, a body of troops may 
make a diversion, by laying waste a country that 
the male inhabitants have left, to prosecute rebel- 
lious schemes. How soon must they return to the 
defenee of their property—such as it is—their 
wives, their children, their houses, and their cattle! 

But above all, the secret, sudden night-march 
into the midst of them; great patrols of 50, 60, or 
100 men each, to terrify them ; letters to the chiefs, 
threatening fire and sword, and certain destruction 
if they dare to stir ; movements, that seem mysteri- 
ous, to keep the enemy’s attention upon you, and 
their fears awake ; these and the like, which your 
experience, reading, and good sense would point 
out, are means to prevent mischief. 

If one was to ask what preparations were made 
for the defence of the forts! I believe they would 
be found very insufficient. ‘There are some things 
that are absolutely necessary for an obstinate re- 
sistance—and such there always should be against 
rebels—as tools, fascines, turf or sods, arms for the 
breach, (long spontoons or halberds,) palisades 
innumerable ; whole trees, converted into that use, 
stuck in the ditch, to hinder an assault. No one 
of these articles was thought of, either at Fort 
Augustus or Fort George ; and, in short, nothing 
was thought of but how to escape from an enemy 
most worthy of contempt. One vigorous sortie 
would have raised the siege of Fort Augustus ; 
100 men would have nailed up the battery, or car- 
ried the artillery into the castle. 

I wish you may be besieged in the same man- 
ner; you will puta speedy end to the rebellion, 
and foil their arms in the first attempt ; es Mes- 
sieurs de Guise se sont tres mal comporte! Vf there’s 
war, I hope the general in the north will not dis- 
perse the troops by small parties, as has been prac- 
tised hitherto ; but rather make choice of certain 
good stations for bodies that can defend themselves, 
or force their way home (to the forts) if occasion 
require it. At Laggan Achadrem, for example, 
they should build a strong redoubt, surrounded with 
rows of palisades, and trees, capable to contain 200 
men at least. This is a post of great importance, 
and should be maintained in a most determined 
manner, and the MacDonalds might knock their 
heads against it to very little purpose. 

Old doting Humphrey, who is newly married, | 
find, will be a good deal occupied at home, and 
fondly no doubt ; so you must not expect much aid 
from that quarter ; there ’s our weak side. 

Mr. M’Pherson should have a couple of hundred 
men in his neighborhood, with ordersto * * * 
if they show the least symptom of rebellion. They 
are a warlike tribe, and he is a cunning, resolute 
fellow himself. They should be narrowly watched ; 
and the party there should be well commanded. 

Trapaud will have told you that | tried to take 
hold of that famous man with a very small detach- 
ment. I gave the sergeant orders, (in case he 








should succeed,) and was attacked by the clan, 
with a view to rescue their chief to * * * * 
which I concluded would draw on the * * * * 
and furnish me with a sufficient pretext, (without 
waiting for any instructions,) to march into their 
country * * * it was my real intention, 
and I hope such execution will be done upon the 
first that revolt, to teach them their duty, and keep 
the Highlands in awe. They are a people better 
governed by fear than favor. 

My little governor talked to me, some time ago, 
of a parcel of musket-balls that belonged to us 
which he offered to send us. We fire bullets con- 
tinually, and have great need of them; but, as | 
foresee much difficulty and expense in the removal, 
i wish he would bestow them, ora part, upon you ; 
and let me recommend the practice ; you ‘ll soon 
find the advantage of it. Marksmen are nowhere 
so necessary as in a mountainous country ; besides, 
firing balls at objects teaches the soldiers to level 
incomparably, makes the recruits steady, and 
removes the foolish apprehension that seizes young 
soldiers when they first load their arms with bullets. 
We fire, first singly, then by files, 1, 2, 3, or more, 
then by ranks, and lastly by platoons; and the 
soldiers see the effects of their shot, especially at a 
mark, or upon water. We shoot obliquely, and in 
different situations of ground, from heights down- 
wards, and contrarywise. I use the freedom to 
mention this to you, not as one prescribing to 
another, but to a friend who may accept or reject ; 
and hecause, possibly, it may not have been thought 
of by your commander, and | have experience of its 
great utility. 

I have not been in London all this winter. If 
the state of our affairs had permitted it, I should 
certainly have waited upon your sister. You 
could not propose a thing more agreeable to me ; 
for I think I must necessarily love all your kindred. 
atleast all thatlove you. I hope she has recovered 
the hurt oecasioned by that unlucky accident. 

Pray ask Trap. if he knews anything of Lady 
Culloden, how she is as to health? for I have a 
particular esteem for her, am obliged to her for 
civilities shown me, and interest myself in her 
welfare. She seemed, poor lady, to be in a very 
ill state of health when I was in that country. 

I could pass my time very pleasantly at Fort 
Augustus, upon your plan and with your assistance. 
There is no solitude with a friend. 

I hope to hear from you now and then, as your 
inclination prompts or your leisure allows; the 
oftener the better. I wish you all manner of good, 
and am truly, my dear friend, 

Your faithful and affectionate servant, : 

Exeter, 7th March, 1755. Ww 

My compliments to Mrs. Trapaud and the gov- 
ernor. 

I was interrupted in the beginning of the letter, 


and the post came in from London before I began 
afresh. 


LETTER SEVENTH. 

Addressed to Captain Rickson, aide-de-camp to 
Major-General Lord George Beauclerk, at Inver- 
ness, Scotland. A portion of Wolfe's seal is still 
adhering to this letter. 

My pear Frienn,—If I had not been well con- 
vinced by your letter that you needed not my council 
to guide you, and that the steps you were taking were 
prudent and sensible beyond what I could advise, 
you should have heard from me something sooner ; 
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for the public service and your honor and well- 
doing, are matters of high concern tome. Iam 
sorry that I cannot take to myself the merit of 
having served you upon this oceasion. I would 
have done it if it had been in my power; but I 
knew nothing of your new employment till Caleraft 
mentioned it to me. You are, | believe, so well 
in the duke’s opinion, that Mr. Fox [father of the 
celebrated Charles James} had no difficulty to place 
you where you now are, and where, | am fully 
persuaded, you will acquit yourself handsomely. 
To study the character of your general, to conform 
to it, and by that means to gain his esteem and con- 
fidence, are such judicious measures that they 
cannot fail of good effects. If lam not mistaken, 
Lord George is a very even-tempered man, and one 
that will hearken to a reasonable proposal. If the 
French resent the affront put upon them by Mr. 
Boscawen, the war will come on hot and sudden ; 
and they will certainly have an eye to the High- 
lands. Their friends and allies in that country 
were of great use to them in the last war. That 
famous diversion cost us great sums of money and 
many lives, and left pais bas to Saxe’s mercy. I 
am much of your opinion, that, without a consider- 
able aid of foreign troops, the Highlanders will never 
stir. I believe their resentments are strong, and 
the spirit of revenge prevalent amongst them ; but 
the risk is too great without help ; however, we 
ought to be cautious and vigilant. We ought to 
have good store of meal in the forts to feed the 
troops in the winter, in case they be wanted ; 
plenty of intrenching tools and hatchets, for making 
redoubts, and cutting palisades, &c.; and we 
should be cautious not to expose the troops in smal] 
parties, dispersed through the Highlands, when 
there is the least apprehension of a commotion ; a 
few well-chosen posts in the middle of those clans 
that are the likeliest to rebel, with a force sufficient 
to intrench and defend themselves, and with posi- 
tive orders never to surrender to the Highlanders, 
(though ever so numerous,) but either to resist in 
their posts till relieved, or force their way through 
to the forts, would, I think, have lively effects. A 
hundred soldiers, in my mind, are an overmatch 
for five hundred of your Highland milice ; and 
when they are told so, in a proper way, they 
believe it themselves. 

It will be your business to know the exact 
strength of the rebel clans, and to inquire into the 
abilities of their leaders, especially of those that are 
abroad. There are people that can inform you. 
There ought to be an engineer at the forts to 
inform the general of what will be wanted for their 
defence, and to give directions for the construction 
of smal! redoubts where the general pleases to 
order them. 

Nobody can say what is to become of us yet. 
If troops are sent into Holland, we expect to he 
amongst the first. We are quartered at Win- 
chester and Southampton ; but turned out for the 
assizes. ‘The fleet at Spithead expects orders to 
sail every hour. They are commanded by Sir F. 
Hawke, who has the admirals Bing and West to 
assist him. ‘There are about 30 great ships, and 
some frigates, the finest fleet, I believe, that this 
nation ever put to sea, and excellently well manned. 
The marines embarked yesterday, to the number, 
I suppose, of about 1000 men ; others will be taken 
up at Plymouth if they are wanted. Bockland’s are 
to disembark. I imagine they are aboard by this 
time. 

I am distressed about my poor old mother, who 
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has been in a very dangerous way. She is the 
only woman that I have any great concern about 
at this time. 

I lodged with a Mrs. Grant, [this was while 
Wolfe was at Inverness,] who, perhaps, yoy know. 
She was very careful of me, and very obliging. 
If you see her, it will be doing me a pleasure if 
you will say that I remember it. 

Do you know Mrs. Forbes, of Culloden? I have 
a particular respect and esteem for that 4 4 She 
showed me a good deal of civility while I lay in 
the North. If you are acquainted, pray make my 
best compliments to her, and let me know how she 
is as to her health. 

Au rest, you must be so kind to write now and 
then, and I will be punctual to answer, and give 
any intelligence of what is doing where | happen 
to be. 

A letter directed for me at General Wolfe’s, 
at Black Heath, Kent, will be forwarded to the 
remotest regions. I am, my dear friend, 

Your affectionate and faithful servant, 

James Wotre. 

Lymington, 19th July, 1755. 


LETTER EIGHTH. 


A gap of two years. By this time his friend 
was acting deputy-quarter-master-general of Seot- 
land, at Edinburgh. 


My pear Ricxson,—Though I have matter 
enough, and pleasure in writing a long letter, yet I 
must now be short. Your joy upon the occasion 
of my new employment I am sure is very sincere, 
as is that which I feel when any good thing falls to 
your share ; but this new office does neither please 
nor flatter me, as you may believe when | tell you 
that it was offered with the rank of colonel, which 
the king, guided by the duke, [Cumberland,] after- 
wards refused. His royal highness’ reasons 
were plausible ; he told the Duke of Bedford [who 
applied with warmth] that I was so young a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, that it could not be done immedi- 
ately—but I should have known it in time, that I 
might have excused myself from a very trouble- 
some business which is quite out of my way. 
[What does this relate to'] Iam glad you suc- 
ceeded so happily, and got so soon rid of unpleas- 
ant guests, and ill to serve; it is ever the case 
that an unruly collection of raw men are ten times 
more troublesome than twice as many who know 
obedience. We are about to undertake something 
or other at a distance, and I am one of the party. 
{This relates to the subsequent unlucky descent on 
Rochefort.} I can’t flatter you with a lively pic- 
ture of my hopes as to the success of it; the rea- 
sons are so strong against us (the English) in 
whatever we take in hand, that I never expect any 
great matter; the chiefs, the engineers, and our 
wretched discipline, are the great and insurmount- 
able obstructions. I doubt yet if there be any fixed 
plan: we wait for American intelligence, from 
whence the best is net expected, and shall probably 
be put into motion by that intelligence. I myself 
take the chance of a profession little understood, 
and less liked in this country. I may come off as 
we have done before ; but I never expect to see 
either the poor woman my mother, or the old gen- 
eral, again; she is at present dangerously ill ; she 
is infirm with age. Whether my going may hurry 
their departure, you are as good a judge as [ am. 
Besides their loss, I have not a soul to take charge 
of my little affairs, and expect to find everything in 
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the utmost confusion, robbed and plundered by all 
that can catch hold of them. 

I heartily wish you were fixed in the employ- 
ment you now exercise ; but, if D Ww is 
not misrepresented to me, you have everything to 
tear from his artifices and double-dealing. 1 wish 








| was strong enough to carry you through, I'd take | 


vou upon my back; but my people are away. 


Caleraft could serve you—no man better. He is | 


the second or third potentate in this realm. 


[ may have an opportunity of speaking to Napier, | 





but there W governs almost alone; and we 
ure not sharp enough to dive into the hearts of men. 
‘The nephew goes with us. I must have succumbed 
under the weight of some characters of this sort 


if | had not stood out in open defiance of their) 


wicked powers. A man will not be ill used that 
will not bear it. Farewell, my honest little friend. 
[am ever your 
Faithful and affectionate servant, 
James Wore. 
London, 21st July, 1757. 


[Marked—* Answered, 2d Aug., 1757."] 


LETTER NINTH. 


This letter was written immediately after 
Wolfe’s return from the unlucky descent on Roche- 
fort, in which he was one of no less than seven 
naval and military officers, among whom the com- 
mand was frittered away. 


{ Addressed—** Captain Rickson, Deputy Quarter- 
Master-General of Scotland, at Edinburgh.’’] 


Dear Ricxson,—I thank you very heartily for 
your welcome back. Iam not sorry that | went, 
notwithstanding what has happened; one may al- 
ways pick up something useful from amongst the 
most fatal errors. I have found out that an admiral 
should endeavor to run into an enemy's port.imme- 
diately after he appears before it; that he should 
anchor the transport ships and frigates as close as 
can be to the land; that he should reconnoitre and 
observe it as quick as possible, and lose no time in 
getting the troops on shore; that previous direc- 
tions should be given in respect to landing the 
troops, and a proper disposition made for the boats 


of all sorts, appointing leaders and fit persons for | 


conducting the different divisions. On the other 
hand, experience shows me that, in an affair 
depending upon vigor and despatch, the generals 
should settle their plan of operations, so that no 
time may be lost in idle debate and consultations, 
when the sword should be drawn ; that pushing on 
smartly is the road to success, and more particularly 
so in an affair of this nature—(a surprise)—that 
nothing is to be reckoned an obstacle to your under- 
taking, which is not found really so upon ¢tryal ; 
that in war something must be allowed to chance 
and fortune, seeing it is in its nature hazardous, 
and an option of difficulties ; that the greatness of 
an object should come under consideration, opposed 
to the impediments that lie in the way; that the 
honor of one’s country is to have some weight, and 
that, in particular cireumstances and times, the loss 
of 1,000 men is rather an advantage to a nation 
than otherwise, seeing that gallant attempts raise 
its reputation, and make it respectable ; whereas 
the contrary appearances sink the credit of a coun- 
try, ruin the troops, and create infinite uneasiness 
and discontent at home. I know not what to say, 
my dear R——, or how to account for our pro- 
ceedings, unless I own to you that there never was 





| people collected together so unfit for the business 
they were sent upon—dilatory, ignorant, irresolute, 
‘and some grains of a very unmanly quality, and 
very unsoldier-like or unsailorly-like. 1 have 
already been too imprudent: I have said too much, 
_and people make me say ten times more than | ever 
uttered ; therefore, repeat nothing out of my letter, 
| nor name my name as the author of any one thing. 
‘The whole affair turned upon the impractieability 
of esealading Rochefort; and the two evidences 
brought to prove that the ditch was wet, (in oppo- 
sition to the assertions of the chief engineer, who 
had been in the place,) are persons to whom, in 
my mind, very little credit should be given; with- 
out these evidences we must have landed, and must 
have marched to Rochefort ; and it is my opinion 
that the place would have surrendered, or have 
been taken in forty-eight hours. It is certain that 
there was nothing in all that country to oppose 
, 9,000 good foot—a million of Protestants, upon 
whom it is necessary to keep a strict eye, so that 
ithe garrisons could not venture to assemble against 
us, and no troops except the militia within any 
| moderate distance of these parts. 

Little practice in war, ease and convenience at 
home, great incomes and no wants, with no ambi- 
ition to stir to action, are not the instruments to 
| work a successful war withal ; I see no prospect 
|of better deeds; I know not where to look for 
| them, or from whom we may expect them. 

Many handsome things would have been done by 
| the troops had they been permitted to act; as it is, 
| Capt. Howe carried off all the honor of this enter- 
prise * * * * it, notwithstanding what that 
scribbling. * * * * been pleased to lie about 
| that fort and the attack of it. 

This disaster in North America,* unless the 
French have driven from their anchors in the har- 
| bor of Louisbourg, is of the most fatal kind; what- 
‘ever diminishes our naval forcetends to our ruin and 

destruction. God forbid that any accident should 
i befall our fleet in the bay. The duke’s resigna- 
‘tion may be reckoned an addition to our misfor- 
}tunes; he acted a right part, but the country will 
| suffer by it—Yours, my dear Rickson, 

Very affectionately, 


W. 
Black Heath, 5th Nov., 1757. 


i ‘The general and my mother are both gone to 
\ the Baths. 


The king has given me the rank of colonel. 


LETTER TENTH. 


His friend was still deputy-quarter-master-gen- 
eral of Scotland, at Edinburgh. 


Dear Rickson,—Caleraft told me he had pre- 
pared a memorial for you, and was to give it in to 
Sir John Ligonier. I had apprized Col. Hotham, 
the deputy-adjutant-general, and had bespoke his 
assistance. Hotham assured me, two days ago, 
that he has not seen the memorial, and wonders it 
was not presented. Caleraft must have some rea- 


* This relates to the capture, by the French, of Fort 
William Henry, on the south side of Lake George, with 
all the artillery, vessels, and boats, on 9th Aug., 1757, 
about three months prior to Wolfe’s letter. The gov- 
ernor, Monro, had a garrison of 3,000 men, and there was 
a covering army of 4,000 besides, under General Webb, 
but the latter, by the most unpardonable neglect and 
obstinacy, would not advance to Monro’s assistance, who 
had accordingly to capitulate. Well might Wolfe speak 
of it as a great “ disaster.” 
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sons for the delay, which I will inquire into to- 
morrow ; and if he has any difficulties about it, 
I will carry it myself. My services in this matter, 
and my credit with the reigning powers, are not 
worth your acceptance ; but such as they allow it 
to be, you are as welcome to as any living man. 
I can assure you that D—— is double, and would 
shove you aside to make way for a tenth cousin ; 
it becomes my Lord G. Beauclerk (then com- 
mander-in-chief in Scotland) to confirm you in 
your office, by asking and procuring a commission. 
f he is satisfied with your management, it is his 
duty to do it; these mealy chiefs give up their 
just rights, and with them their necessary au- 
thority. ‘The commander in Scotland is the fittest 
person to recommend, and the best judge of the 
merits of those that serve under him. Though 
to all appearance I am in the very centre of busi- 
ness, yet nobody (from the indolent inattention of 
my temper) knows less of what is going on where 
I myself am not concerned. The proceedings in 
Parliament, intrigues of the parties, and the man- 
agement of public affairs, are as much unknown to 
me as the business of a divan or seraglio. I live 
amongst men without desiring to be acquainted 
with their concerns ; things have their ordinary 
course, and I pass on with the current unheeding. 
Being of the profession of arms, I would seek all 
occasions to serve; and therefore have thrown 
myself in the way of the American war, though I 
know that the very passage threatens my life, 
{alluding to his indifferent health,] and that my 
constitution must be utterly ruined and undone , 
and this from no motive either of avarice or ambi- 
tion. I expect to embark in about a fortnight. I 
wish you success in your affairs, health and peace. 
I am, dear Rickson, your affectionate and faithful 
scevent, James Wotre. 
Black Heath, 12th January, 1758. 


[Wolfe’s seal is still adhering to this letter—it 
is the figure of a human head, with a fillet of laurel, 
gathered into a knot behind.] 


LETTER ELEVENTH. 


Written on the eve of sailing from Portsmouth, 
on the expedition against Louisbourg. 





Dear Ricxson,—The title of Brigadier, [Pitt had | 
conferred it on him,] which extends to America only, | 
has no other advantage than throwing me into ser- | 
vice in an easy manner for myself, and such as my | 
constitution really requires ; our success alone will | 
determine the more solid favors, for it is possible to | 
deserve very well, and to be extremely ill received. | 
The state of public affairs is such that some meas- | 
ures must be pursued which prudence or military | 
knowledge perhaps might not dictate. We shail | 
nave (if accident don’t prevent it) a great force this | 


saw his face till very lately, nor never spoke ten 
words to him before fear to propose him as a 
major of brigade. You may be sure that my infor- 
mation came from the best hands. 

I wish your success most heartily ; it would be a 
lasting satisfaction to me if I had power to forward 
it; you must give me leave to tell you, which in- 
deed I should not do, that I have pressed it warmly 
to Lord G, Sackville, who has at present the power 
in his hands ; | tried the field marshal, [Lord Ligo- 
nier, who had sueceeded the Duke of Cumberland, 
as commander-in-chief,] but I have little weight 
there, and for your sake, | wish | had more with 
Lord George. Write me, now and then, a letter ; 
with all the Scotch news, and your own sentiments 
upon things as they fall out. Caleraft will forward 
your letters, and they will be received as so many 
marks of your affection and remembrance. We 
embark in three or four days. Barré and I have 
the great apartment of a three-decked ship to reve! 
in ; but with all this space and this fresh air, | am 
sick to death. ‘Time, I suppose, will deliver me 
from these sufferings; though, in former trials, | 
never could overcome it. I thank you for your kind 
wishes, and return them most sincerely.—I am, 
ever, my dear friend, 

Your faithful and affectionate servant, 

James Wo re. 

Portsmouth, 7 Feb., 1758. 


LETTER TWELFTH AND LAST. 


Written after Wolfe’s return to England, from 
the capture of Louisbourg. 


My pear Frienp,—Your letter dated in Septem- 
ber, as well as the last you did me the favor to 
write, are both received, and with the greatest 
satisfaction. I do not reckon that we have been 
fortunate this year in America. Our force was so 
superior to the enemy's, that we might hope for 
greater success ; but it pleased the Disposer of all 
things to check our presumption, by permitting 
Mr. Abercrombie to hurry on that precipitate attack 
of Ticonderoga, in which he failed with loss. By 
the situation of that fort, by the superiority of our 
naval force there, and by the strength of our army, 
which could bear to be weakened by detachments, it 
seems to me to have been no very difficult matter to 
have obliged the Marquis de Montealm to have laid 


' down his arms, and consequently to have given up 


all Canada. In another circumstance, too, we may 
be reckoned unlucky. ‘The squadron of men-of-war 
under De Chafierult failed in their attempt to get 
into the harbor of Louisbourg, where inevitably 
they would have shared the fate of those that did, 
which must have given an irretrievable blow to the 
marine of France, and delivered Quebec into our 
hands, if we chose to go up and demand it. Amongst 
ourselves be it said that our attempt to land where 
we did [alluding to the Louisbourg affair] was rash 


year in America, and the country has a right to| and injudicious, our success unexpected (by me) 


expect some ——- efforts proportioned to the | 
armaments. Success is in the hands of Providence, 
but it is in every man’s own power to do his part 


handsomely. I did not know that Barré was your | 


and undeserved. There was no prodigious exer- 


tion of courage in the affair; an officer and 30 men 


would have made it impossible to get ashore where 
we did. Our proceedings in other respects were 
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friend, nor even your acquaintance [this is one of the | as slow and tedious as this undertaking was ill- 
supposed authors of the celebrated letters of Junius.]| advised and desperate; but this for your private 
Now that I do know it, I shall value him the more | information only. We lost time at the siege, still 
upon that account ; by accident I heard of his worth | more after the siege, and blundered from the begin- 
and good sense, and shall have, | trust, good rea-| ning to the end of the campaign. My Lord Howe's 
son to thank the man that mentioned him. Nay, 1) death (who was truly a great man) [he was killed 
am already overpaid by the little I did, by drawing | in a skirmish in the woods, connected with the re- 
out of his obscurity so worthy a gentleman ; I never | pulse of the British in their attack on Ticonderoga] 
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left the army upon the continent without life or 
vigor : this defeat at Ticonderoga seemed to stupefy 
us that were at Louisbourg; if we had taken the 
first hint of that repulse, and sent early and power- 
ful succors, things would have taken perhaps a 
different turn in those parts before the end of Oc- 
tober. I expect every day to hear that some fresh 
attempts have been made at ‘Ticonderoga, and I can’t 
flatter myself that they have succeeded ; not from 
any high idea of the Marquis de Montcalm’s abili- 
ties, but from the very’poor opinion of our own. 
You have obliged me much with this little sketch 
of that important spot: till now I have been but 
ill-aequainted with it. 

Broadstreet’s coup was masterly.* He is a very 
extraordinary man; and if such an excellent officer 
as the late Lord Howe had the use of Broadstreet’s 
uncommon diligence and activity, and unparalleled 
batoe knowledge, it would turn to a good public 
account. When I went from hence, Lord Ligonier 
told me that I was to return at the end of the cam- 
paign; but I have learned, since I came home, that 
an order is gone to keep me there ; and I have this | 
day signified to Mr. Pitt that he may dispose of my | 
slight carcass as he pleases, and that 1 am ready 
for any undertaking within the reach and compass 
of my skill and cunning. I am in a very bad con- | 
dition, both with the gravel and rheumatism, but I 
had much rather die than decline any kind of service 
that offers; if I followed my own taste, it would 
lead me into Germany, and if my poor talent was 
consulted, they should place me to the cavalry, be- 
cause nature has given me good eyes, and a warmth 
of temper to follow the first impressions. However, 
it is not our part to choose, but to obey. 

My opinion is, that I shal] join the army in Amer- 
ica, where, if fortune favors our force and best | 
endeavors, we may hope to triumph. 

I have said more than enough of myself; it is 
tume to turn a little to your affairs; nothing more 
unjust than the great rank lately thrown away upon 
little men, and the good servants of the state neg- 
lected. Not content with frequent solicitations in 
your behalf, I writ a letter just before 1 embarked, 
putting my Lord George Sackville in mind of you, | 
and requesting his protection ,; his great business, | 
or greater partialities, has made him overlook your | 
just pretensions. 

If you come to town in January, I shall be there, 
and will do you all the service I am able, but Lord 
Ligonier seems particularly determined not to lay 
the weight of any one obligation on me ; so you may | 
hold my good inclination in higher value than my 
power to assist. You have my best wishes, and 1 
am, truly, 

My dear friend, your faithful and ob’t servant, 

James Wotre. 

Salisbury, 1st December, 1758. 


Remember that I am brigadier in America, and 
colonel in Europe. 

Barré was in such favor with General Amherst 
that he took him to the continent, and he very well 
deserves his esteem. 











* This refers to the surprise and capture of the important 
French Fort, Frontinac, on the north, or French side of 
the St. Lawrence, where it issues from Lake Ontario, by 
Lieut.-Colonel Broadstreet, who had been sent against it 
by General Abercrombie, with a detachment of 3,000 Pro- 
vincials. This able officer destroyed the fort, with 60 pieces 
of cannon, 16 mortars, an immense depot of provisions for 
the French army ; took all the enemy's shipping on the 
Lake, consisting of nine vessels, some of them gS 
18 guns, and rejoined Abercrombie, all without the loss o 





aman. Wolfe’s compliment to him was well merited. 
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Such are the contents of the packet of Wolfe’s 
letters. Fragmentary though they be, they are 
valuable ; for so little is known of his personal 
history, that even a slight accession is interesting, 
and worthy of preservation. ‘These letters open 
up glimpses of his character, and exhibit the tone 
and bent of his mind, through a medium very fa- 
vorable for enabling us to judge. Written frankly 
and unreservedly, to one he sincerely esteemed, we 
gain access to his inmost thoughts and opinions on 
subjects both of public and private interest; while 
we cannot fail toadmire the warm and disinterested 
friendship evinced throughout—the proofs of a 
generous heart ; and we rise from the perusal with 
renewed regret for the early fall, and increased 
respect for the memory, of one in all respects so 
estimable and so worthy of the renown inseparable 
from his name. 

It may be interesting to say a few words, in con- 
clusion, respecting the officer to whom Wolfe 
wrote these letters—namely, Colonel William 
Rickson. In early life they had served together 
in the Continental War, and there contracted for 
each other that intimate and lasting friendship of 
which we have Wolfe’s repeated expressions. 
Rickson survived the lamented general eleven 
years, and died at Edinburgh. He was interred in 
Restalrig chureh-yard ; and, on the tomb erected 
over his remains, the following inscription may 
still be seen, recording the worth of him whom 
Wolfe honored with so large a portion of his con- 
fidence, and who shared so much of that brave 
man’s sincere regard :-— 


** Here lies the body of Lieutenant-Colonel 
William Rickson, Quarter-Master-General 
of North Britain, who died the 19th July, 
1770, in the 5lst year of his age, and 31s* 
in the service of his Kingand country. He 
was an officer of much experience, excellent 
judgment, and great bravery—at same time, 
humane, agreeable, generous, friendly, af- 
fectionate: In memory of whose superior 
worth, and in testimony of great love and 
esteem, this tomb is erected by his discon- 

solate widow.” 

J. B. 


Peace to the ashes of the brave. 
Glasgow, Nov. 3, 1849. 





ETERNITY. 
BY C. D. STEWART. 


Tuov rollest on, O! deep, unmeasured sea, 
Thy length and depth a mystery profound ; 
Days, weeks, years, centuries, in immensity 
Pass on, nor leave a footstep, nor a sound. 
Thou lightest up thy smooth, unwrinkled brow, 
Beyond the limit of our utmost thought ; 
A shoreless space—where Ages mutely bow 
Like bubbles on thy bosom, and are not! 
We hear a tramp of feet, we see a throng 
Of generations flashing through the gloom ; 
They fade, and others rise, and far along 
Thy caverns yawn, ard Nature finds her tomb 
In thee ; but thou, nor young nor old, art evermore 
One all-pervading space—a sea without a shore! 
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Memoirs of the Life of William Wirt. By Joun 
P. Kennevy. In Two Volumes. Philadel- 
phia: Lea & Blanchard. 


Ir is rarely that a more splendid theme is offered 
to the biographer than the life and character of the 
eminent person whose history is recorded in these 
admirable volumes. ‘The peculiar temperament of 
Mr. Wirt, which interfered with the attainment of 
the highest objects of his ambition, and placed him 
in a subordinate rank to many who were greatly 
his inferiors in harmony, versatility, and general 
luxuriance of native endowments, gave a charm to 
his personal manifestations which is attached, in a 
similar degree, to the character of very few of our 
conspicuous public men. During his life he was 
the great object of attraction to every circle in 
which he moved ; he was loved by all who enjoyed 
the happiness of his friendship with a depth and 
fervor that a man of less naturalness and joyous 
freedom of spirit could not have commanded; and 
even among comparative strangers he won an ad- 
miring enthusiasm, of which few persons, however 
gifted or gracious, have ever been the subject. 

A little incident, in illustration of this, took 
place in Boston, during a professional visit to that 
city, a few years before his death, which Mr. Wirt 
naively relates in a letter to a Virginian friend : 


In a large and promiscuous assemblage of ladies, 
who formed, for several days, a portion of the au- 
ditory in the court-room, I was struck with the 
beauty and intelligence of one who sat immediately 
before me. She conversed occasionally with a 
gentleman near her, and her movements were as 
graceful as her eyes were intelligent. A few days 
afterward, I found myself in company with her at 
dinner. Her conversation confirmed and even 
surpassed my prepossessions. She reminded me 
continually of M. M. in her best days; the same 
graceful manners, the same spirit and piquaney in 
her remarks. ‘lhe last evening | spent in company 
in Boston, was at her house. She had a little 
circle around her, of which she was the soul, and 
‘the hours flew on angel’s wings.”” When we 
were about to retire, I asked her to permit me to 
take leave of her in our Virginia fashion, by a 
shake of the hand. She gave me her hand with great 
animation ; it hada glove on. When I had reached 
the door she came briskly to me again, saying : 
** We did not shake hands in the right way, Mr. 
Wirt—I had my glove upon my hand.” And she 
offered me the same hand again, ungloved, and 
snow-white ; and so—I took it and kissed it, with 
all the devotion proper to fifty years. My friend 
B., who accompanied me, who is about my age, 
but with the disadvantage of being a single man, 
said: ‘*‘ Now, madam, you must shake hands with 
me.’’ And he offered to take the hand which had 
been proffered to me. ** Not that, Mr. B——,” said 
she, presenting him the other with its glove. Is 
not that M. M. over again—and Virginia, beside ? 
You should have seen the gayety, grace, and sensi- 
bility which accompanied the action, and which 
threw such a charm over it. 


- Mr. Wirt was born in Bladensburg, of humble 
parentage, but at an early period of life gave 
indications of the intellectual activity and vigor 
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which subsequently enabled him to attain dis- 
tinguished eminence in his public and professional 
career. Some extracts from an unfinished autobi- 
ography, which he wrote for the amusement of his 
children, are given by Mr. Kennedy, and form not 
the least interesting portion of the work. The 
scrupulous taste of the author has led him to with- 
hold a considerable part of this fragment, but he 
would have been justified by every reader in pre- 
senting more copious selections from a narrative so 
characteristic of the sunny temper and the trans- 
parent intellect of its subject. We cannot refrain 
from copying the agreeable idyl in which he 
deseribes some recollections of his school-boy days 
in Maryland : 


From Georgetown I was transferred to a classical 
school in Charles County, Md., about forty miles 
from Bladensburg. This school was kept by one 
Hatch Dent, in the vestry house of Newport 
Church. 1 was boarded with a widow lady by the 
name of Love, and my residence in her family 
forms one of the few sunny spots in the retrospect 
of my childhood. Mrs. Love was a small, thin old 
lady, a good deal bent by age, yet brisk and active. 
The family was composed of her and three maiden 
daughters, of whom the eldest, I suppose, was 
verging on forty, and the youngest perhaps twenty- 
eight. She had a son married and settled in the 
neighborhood. The eldest daughter was named 
Naney, a round, plump and jolly old maid, who was 
the weaver of the family, and used to take a great 
deal of snuff. The second was Sally. She pre- 
sided over the dairy, which was always neat and 
sweet and abundantly supplied with the richest 
cream and butter. Sally was somewhere about 
thirty, short, rosy and brisk, with a countenance 
marked by health and good humor, and with one 
of the kindest hearts that beat in the bosom of her 
kind sex. She was fond of me, banqueted me on 
milk and cream to my heart’s content, admired my 
songs, and sang herself. From her I first heard 
Roslin Castle. Her clear and loud voice could 
make the neighborhood vocal with its notes of 
touching plaint. From her, too, I first heard the 
name of Clarissa Harlowe, and she gave me, in her 
manner, a skeleton of the story. Peggy, the 
youngest, was pale and delicate, with more softness 
of manners than the others. She was the knitter 
and seamstress of the household; of very sweet 
disposition, with a weak and slender but kindly 
voice. She did not sing herself, but was very fond 
of hearing us who did. ‘There were two boys of 
us near the same age. Johnson Carnes was rather 
older and larger than me. He was a good. 
diffident, rather grave boy, with better common 
sense than I had. But he did not sing, was rather 
homely, and had no mirth and frolic in him. 1}. 
on the contrary, was pert, lively and saucy, and 
they used to say pretty withal—said smart things 
sometimes, and sang two or three songs of humor 
very well. One was Dick of Danting Dane, in 
which the verse about ‘* my father’s black sow” 
was a jest that never grew stale, nor failed to raise 
a hearty laugh. Another was a description of a 
race at New-Market between two horses called 
Sloven and Thunderbolt. Sloven belonged to 
some duke—perhaps the Duke of Bolton. The 
verse ran, as | remember— 


When Sloven saw the duke his master 
He laid back his ears and did run much faster. 
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Beside my singing, I danced to the astonishment 
of the natives, and, altogether, had the reputation 
ofa genius. Thus admired, flattered and feasted 
with milk and cream, Roslin Castle and Clarissa 
Harlowe, &c., what more could a child of my age 
want to make him happy? The very negroes used 
to be pleased to contribute to my amusement. Old 
Moll carried me to the cowpen, where she per- 
mitted me, with aclean, broad splinter, prepared 
for the purpose, to whip the rich froth from the 
milk-pail ; and her son George, after a hard day’s 
work in the field, eame home at night and played 
the horse for me, by going on all fours, in the 
green yard, with me mounted upon his back—he 
going through the feats of an imaginary fox hunt, 
sounding the horn and leaping over imaginary 
fences, gates, &c.—all of which was life and joy 
tome. ‘To crown all, | had a sweetheart; one of 
the prettiest cherubs that ever was born. The 
only thing I ever thanked Nancy Love for, was 
giving me the occasion of becoming acquainted 
with this beautiful girl. She took me with her 
once on a visit to her aunt Reeder. Mr. Thomas 
Reeder lived on the banks of the Potomac, just 
above Laidlowe’s and opposite to Hooe’s Ferry. 
In those days there was a ferry from Reeder’s to 
Hooe’s. ‘The house was of brick, situated on a 
high airy bank, giving a beautiful view of the 
Potomac, which is there four miles wide. Peggy 
Reeder was the only child of her parents—about 
my own age, rather younger, and as beautiful as it 
is possible for achild to be. We fell most exceed- 
ingly in love with each other. She was accustomed 
to make long visits to her aunt Love, and no two 
lovers, however romantic, were ever more happy | 
than we. On niy part it was a serious passion. No 
lover was ever more disconsolate in the absence of 
his mistress, nor more enraptured at meeting her. 
I do not know whether it is held that the affections 
keep pace with the intellect in their development ; 
but I do know that there is nothing in the senti- 
ment of happy love, which I did not experience for 
that girl, in the course of the two years when | 
resided at Mrs. Love’s. When I left there we 
were firmly engaged to be married at the following 
Easter. 1 felt proud and happy, not in the least 
doubting the fulfilment of the engagement at the 
time appointed. 


We pass over the fascinating description of Mr. 
Wirt’s boyhood and entrance upon professional life, 
tomake room for the fullowing passage, which, 
while it presents a graphic picture of the manners 





of the Virginia Bar in ‘* olden time,’’ throws an 
important light on the vague rumors that have 
often been circulated with regard to Mr. Wirt’s 
alleged habits of injurious self-indulgence in 
early life : 


Wirt was now twenty-five years of age. He 
was companionable, warm-hearted and trustful. 
His mind was quick, and imbued with a strong 
relish for wit and humor. An old friend, who 
knew him well in that day, says of him: ** He had 
never met with any man so highly engaging and 
prepossessing. His figure was strikingly elegant 
and commanding, with a face of the first order of 
masculine beauty, animated, and expressing high 
intellect. His manners took the tone of his heart : 
they were frank, open and cordial, and his conver- 
sation, to which his reading and early pursuits had 
given a classic tinge, was very polished, gay and 
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witty. Altogether,’ he adds, ‘‘he was a most 
fascinating companion, and to those of his own age, 
irresistibly and universally winning.’’* 

Such a character we may suppose to be but too 
susceptible to the influences of good fellowship, 
which, in the jollity of youthful association, not 
unfrequently take the discretion of the votary by 
surprise and disarm its sentinels. The fashion of 
that time increased this peril. An unbounded 
hospitality among the gentlemen of the country 
opened every door to the indulgence of convivial 
habits. The means of enjoyment were not more 
constantly present than the solicitations to use 
them. Every dinner party was a revel ; every 
ordinary visit was a temptation. The gentlemen 
of the bar, especially, indulged in a license of free 
living, which habitually approached the confines of 
excess, and often overstepped them. The riding of 
the circuit, which always brought several into com- 
pany, and the adventures of the wayside, gave to 
the bar a sportive and light-hearted tone of asso- 
ciation, which greatly fostered the opportunity and 
the inclination for convivial pleasures. A day 
spent upon the road on horseback, the customary 
visits made to friends by the way, the jest and the 
song, the unchecked vivacity inspired by this 
grouping together of kindred spirits—all had their 
share in imparting to the brotherhood that facility 
of temper and recklessness of the more severe and 
sober comment of the world, which, it will be 
acknowledged, is dangerous to youth in proportion 
to the enjoyment it affords. Then, the contests of 
the bar which followed in the forum, the occasions 
they afforded for the display of wit and eloquence, 
and the congratulation of friends, were so many 
additional provocatives to that indulgence which 
found free scope when evening brought al] together. 
under one roof, to rehearse their pleasant adven- 
tures, and to set flowing the currents of mirth and 
good humor—‘‘ to make a night of it,” as the 
phrase is, kept merry by the stimulants of good 
cheer. The bar yet retains some of these charac- 
teristics; but the present generation may but 
feebly conceive the pervading and careless joy- 
ousness with which, in that early time, the members 
of their mirthful craft pursued their business 
through a country side. 1 mean no disparagement 
to the learned and gay profession, but, on the con- 
trary. some commendation of the kindly spirit of its 
brotherhood, when | say that in these incidents of 
its character and association, there was manifested 
something of the light-heartedness and improvi- 
dence of the old-fashioned strolling theatrical com- 
panies. ‘The present generation will bear witness 
to many an ancient green-room joke of the circuit, 
which yet floats abroad in Virginia, with a cur- 
rency scarcely less notable than when it was first 
cast off. 

William Wirt was well known in these associz- 
tions of Albemarle and the surrounding counties. 
an admired object in the court-house during the 
day, a leading spirit in the evening coterie ; elo- 
quent on the field of justice, sustaining his client's 
cause with a shrewd and sometimes brilliant skil! : 
not less eloquent at the table or the mess-room : 
where his faculties were allowed to expatiate 
through another range, and where he gave reins 
to the wit and mirth which shook the roof-tree. 
We may not wonder that, in the symposia of these 
days, the graver maxims of caution were forgotten, 
and that the enemy of human happiness, always 





* Cruse’s Memoir. 
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lying at lurch to make prey of the young, should 
sometimes steal upon his guard and make his virtue 
prisoner. 

The too frequent recurrence of these misadven- 
tures in that day have furnished food for much 
gross calumny in regard to him, and have led to 
the fabrication of coarse and disgusting charges 
of vulgar excess, which | am persuaded are utterly 
groundless. ‘The friends of Mr. Wirt have seen, 
with regret, that the most offensive of these inven- 
tions have sometimes been used, with many fanci- 
ful and absurd additions of circumstance, by indis- 
erect zealots in the caus. of temperance, who have 
seemed to think it quite excusable to repeat and 
aggravate the most improbable of these falsehoods, 
for the sake of the profit which they suppose may 
accrue to the world from the use of a distinguished 
name to point the moral of the story. While not 
seeking to extenuate the irregularities to which I 
have alluded, beyond what they may fairly claim 
trom the circumstances in which they were in- 
dulged, and, indeed, recurring to them only with 
a profound regret, 1 could not allow the occasion 
now before me to pass by without this open and 
distinet denunciation of the libels I have seen, and 
of the terms of wanton and malicious exaggera- 
tion in which they have been repeated. 


The history of Mr. Wirt is closely interwoven 
with the political history of the United States.— 
He was by native inclination, no less than by his 
habitual pursuits, averse to the strife of party pol- 
ities. In his predilections and convictions he was 
an old-fashioned republican of the school of Jef- 
ferson, Madison, and Monroe ; but he maintained a 
wide and intimate intercourse with leading public 
men of all parties, and never allowed political dif- 
ferences to occasion personal coolness or estrange- 
ment. The duty of his biographer has led him to 
touch upon many delicate points connected with 
the polities of the country ; and he invariably han- 
dies them in an excellent spirit of moderation and 
impartiality. He has thus enriched his work 
with a generous fund of historical reminiscences, 
which will always make it a favorite with the 
general reader, in addition to the singular intrinsic 
interest of the biography. 

We have left ourselves no room to speak of the 
manner in which Mr. Kennedy has accomplished 
the responsible task which he has assumed. We 
can only express our satisfaction that the work 
has fallen into the hands of one who, by his admi- 
rable taste, genuine and thorough cultivation, vig- 
orous powers of description, wide experience of 
affairs, and genial sympathy with his subject, is so 
singularly qualified to do justice to one of the 
loveliest and most elevated characters which have 
adorned public life in this country. 

We are tempted to make one more extract, 
which gives a pleasing specimen of Mr. Kennedy’s 
facile and polished style, and describes an interest- 
ing phase of the character of his subject : 
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good proportion to his frame ; the features of his 
face strongly defined. A large nose, thin and aecu- 
rately-formed lips, a chin whose breadth gave to 
his countenance an approximation to the square 
rather than the oval outline; clear, dark-blue eyes 
looking out beneath brows of widest compass, and 
the whole surmounted by an expanded and maijes- 
tic forehead, imparted dignity and intellectual 
prominence to a physiognomy which the sculptor 
delighted to study. A curled, crisp and vigorous 
growth of hair—in his latter days almost white— 
clustered upon his front, and gave an agreeable 
effect to the outline of his head and face. 

Toward the close of his life, severe study and 
the infirmities of his constitution had made a visible 
trace upon his exterior. He lost somewhat of his 
firm and perpendicular port; his complexion 
beeame sallow ; his eye faded into a lighter blue, 
though it grew even kindlier in expression. 

His letters sufficiently indicate the character of 
his manners. They were gentle, courteous, and 
winning. His voice was clear and sweet, and 
variously modulated by an ear of the finest musical 
perception. His laugh, never boisterous, was sly, 
short, and full of the gayety of his temper. Few 
men ever had a keener insight of the ludicrous. It 
never escaped him, however little he might be on 
the watch for it. Sterne, for this reason, amused 
him; Tristram Shandy, and those exquisite dro}- 
leries which lie in ambush in every page, were the 
most familiar recollections of his reading. Many 
of them may be found covertly lurking through his 
letters. 

His conversation was exceedingly attractive. It 
seldom fell into discourse, but played with all 
kinds of amusing topics. It was suggestive, pro- 
voking thought in others, and fortifying them with 
opportunity to contribute somewhat to the purpose, 
from their own reflection or memory. No man 
was more free from that odious habit of endeavoring 
to say “‘ smart things,’’ which sometimes misleads 
even persons of good repute for social talent. 

Wirt’s playfulness was contagious. It made 
his friends forget the time which was running by, 
and even the good cheer of a convivial meeting. 
An amusing evidence of this occurred in Baltimore, 
before he became a resident of that city. He was 
returning one night, about ten o’clock, to his lodg- 
ings from a visit, when his friend Meredith met 
him in the street, and invited him to join a little 
family party, at hishouse,at supper. Wirt, either 
doubtful whether his friend was in earnest—for the 
character of the intercourse between them often 
rendered this a difficult point to determine—or 
struck with the incrongruity of his challenge to a 
supper when he was about retiring to his bed, 
answered Meredith’s invitation in a jocular way, 
saying: ‘* Yes, I'll come and give you enough of 
it.’’ On Meredith’s return home he found there Dr. 
Pattison, who was then a resident of Baltimore, 
now a distinguished physician of Philadelphia, and 
detained him to supper. Wirt had not come when 
the party sat down to table, and Meredith had 
ceased to expect him, when, near the conclusion of 
supper, he made hisappearance. He took his seat, 
ate very moderately, and drank less. The supper 
was removed, and Wirt gave an intimation to the 
ladies who were present, that, as it was bed-time, 
they had better retire. They obeyed, and Meredith, 
the Doctor and Wirt, found themselves sitting at 
the table alone. The cloth was drawn, and a small 
residuum of a decanter of Scotch whiskey, perhaps, 
was the only drinkable before thom. Phat re- 
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mained untouched, and was finally taken away. A 
enuff-box was placed on the table, and the party, 
as Meredith and Dr. Pattison supposed, was about 
to break up, it being after midnight. But Wirt 
was in excellent mood for conversation, and gave 
full play to all hisresources. He took snuff freely, 
told stories of a lively cast, mooted questions of 
science of the gravest as well as the lightest import, 

rovoked jocular discussions, and, in short, raised 
fis comrades to a key of enjoyment as high as his 
own. Noone thought of the hour. They were 
eventually aroused to a consideration of the time 
they had spent over their solitary snuff-box, by the 
entrance of the servant and the opening of the 
shutters, which disclosed to them the broad day- 
light. Wirt had premeditated this adventure, and 
was greatly amused at his suecess, when he found 
his companions expressing their amazement at this 
unconscious lapse or the night. 


The work is issued in the best manner of the 
Philadelphia press. A life-like engraving of Mr. 
Wirt’s noble, intellectual, Goethean face forms an 
appropriate and beautiful frontispiece to the first 
volume. 





From the National Era. 
Greenwood Leaves ; a Collection of Sketches and 

Letters. By Grace Greenwoop. Boston: 

Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 406 pages. 

Some three or four years ago, several exceed- 
ingly spirited lyrics appeared’ in a Western Penn- 
sylvania newspaper. They were not finished 
productions ; they seemed not so much the offspring 
of deliberate reflection, as of sudden improvisation. 
There was nothing commonplace about them. 
They were noticeable for their energy, enthusiasm, 
beauty, abandonment to the emotions by which they 
were prompted, and the evidently spontaneous 
adaptation of Janguage and rhythm to their subjects. 
Soon after, a series of letters, brilliant, witty, and 
iquant, appeared in Willis’ New York Mirror, 
under the signature of Grace Greenwood ; and we 
were certainly somewhat surprised to learn that 
the authorship of these letters, and of the poems 
which had first attracted our notice, could be traced 
to one and the same person—to a young lady, 
whose home was on the western slope of the 
Alleghanies. To the letters succeeded a series 
of tales from the same pen, which have appeared 
in different periodicals. These last have been 
widely copied and admired, but, in our view, are 
by no means the most creditable productions of 
their writer. Many of them are witty and amusing, 
but they lack simplicity; there are too many 
foreign phrases—a trifle too much of good things 
in the way of love-makings—and the heroes and 
heroines of some of them are not such as have 
fallen in the way of our experience, or within the 
range of our conjectures of the possibilities of 
what is called fashionable society. The truth is, 
the writer is not at home in such delineations— 
for which, let her be devoutly thankful! Let her 


¢2unt it no matter of regret that, to use her own 
words, she is ‘‘ not of the ore of which fine ladies 
aro formed ; that the atmosphere of the woodsand 
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fresh earth is about her ; and that, like Macgregor’s, 
her foot is firmest on her native turf.”’ 

The volume before us consists of a collection 
of Prose Sketches and Letters. Among the first, 
we need not say to the readers of the Era, in 
which it originally appeared, that the ‘‘ Rose- 
wreathed Cross”’ is a simple, touching, and beauti- 
ful story, reminding one of Mackenzie’s La Roche. 
“The Irish Daughter’”’ is full of the pathos of 
truth in its delineation of the sorrows and Joves of 
a simple emigrant family. The humorous bur- 
lesque of ‘International Copyright,” in which 
some half-score of our American authors appear 
as complainants against the licensed piracy of pub- 
lishers on both sides of the Atlantic, is the best 
thing of the kind we have seen since Horace 
Smith's ‘* Rejected Addresses.”” A good carica- 
ture is necessarily a recognizable likeness, as it is 
the exaggeration of well-known peculiarities, and 
these imitations, so far as manner and language 
are concerned, are so ludicrously Jife-like that the 
friends of the victims cannot fail to ** know them 
at first sight.” Longfellow translates from the 
German of an unpronounceable name, a poem in 
which the old authors of renown are represented 
as wailing and wandering on the wrong side of 
the Styx, and in full view of Elysium, unable te 
pay Charon for their passage over the river : 


As into solemn silence sinks 
Their deep, despairing cry, 

The first, the last, the only tear 
Is brushed from Charon’s eye! 


He fills his boat with bardic shades, 
He turns it from the shore ; 
And now they pass the Stygian flood, 
But work their passage o'er ! 
Dr. Holmes gives us ‘‘ Apollo in America,” repre- 
senting the god in reduced circumstances, emi- 
grating to the New World, and undertaking the 
business of author—a poem which would anywhere 
pass for genuine. It has the ring of sterling 
metal. 

The ‘* Letters”’ constitute the best part of the 
book. In them, the writer's freedom, freshness, 
and strong individuality, are fully developed. All 
the moods of a versatile and buoyant nature have 
free play. She has keen perceptions of the ludi- 
crous, and quick and earnest sympathies. Humor 
deepens into pathos ; merriment, too hearty, per- 
haps, for the primness of conventional propriety, 
alternates with profoundest sorrow over the wrongs 
and sufferings of humanity. Here is a specimen 
of her humor, from a playful ideal journey, in 
which she puts a “ girdle round the earth.” 


I would fain linger on the shores of the Dead 
Sea, to search out that record of feminine folly, that 
memorable warning to woman-kind, that shining 
mark of man’s reproach, the unfortunate helpmeet 
of the Patriarch, once a good wife, undoubtedly, 
but now chiefly distinguished for her saline qualities. 
Perhaps it is a weakness in me, but I have always 
had great charity for that woman of the olden time. - 
Let us reflect how hard it must have gone with her 





to leave, with so little warning, all her old gossips - 
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and neighborly cronies; her agreeable city home, 
with all the pleasures and conveniences of the 
metropolis, and go vagabondizing off into the rural 
districts. And then if she were a good housewife, 
how hard to forsake her household comforts, asso- 
ciations, und duties; the well-filled wardrobe, the 
granary, the larder; the cow in the stall, the hen 
on the nest, the linen in the loom, the morning 
cream on the milk! No wonder that home, love, 
and womanly regrets, overcame her, and that she 
turned to take a last fond look, even at the perfil of 

trifying into a solemn and mournful warning ; of 

ming a crystallization of her own tears. 


There is a vein of drollery and humor in her 
description of her dog Tom, or ‘* Thomas,’’ as she 
prefers strangers to call him, which reminds one 
of some of Lamb's letters to Bernard Barton. 


Verily, a dog of pleasant humor and _ infinite 
waggery is Tom. I took the handsome fellow to 
have his daguerreotype taken, a few days since. 
Why, the creature had no taste for the fine arts, or 
acontempt for this particular branch. It was as 
though he knew that Rubens and Hogarth and 
Landseer had painted worse-looking dogs, and would 
not be daguerreotyped. Naturally graceful as he 
is, he managed to throw himself into the most outre 
and ludicrous attitudes, and by his restlessness and 
awkwardness almost forfeited his good reputation 
as a setter. He sometimes appeared on the plate 
with one nose more than even a hunting dog needs 
for scent ; sometimes, like those monster lambs ex- 
hibited at museums, with two heads and two tails. 
At last he stretched himself at full length and fell 
asleep, and we resolved to have him thus taken. 
Presently his doguerreotype was before us. He 
looked like a Spaniard enjoying his siesta. There 
was the utmost abandon of taking-it-easy comfort 
in figure, a fine tone of aristocratic repose; but | 
missed the better standing posture, the animated, 
up-turned nose, the graceful droop of the ear, and 
the large, dark, luminous eyes, the life in every 
limb : in short, it looked like a portrait taken after 
death, and suggested mournful fancies. ‘To-mor- 
row, we intend making another effort. We think 
of fastening a tempting piece of meat to the ceiling 
above, far out of his reach. His eager look of 
hopeful aspiration will, we think, give a fine effect 
to the picture. It will seem as though he heard a 
voice we could not hear—the voice of the hunter 
Adonis cheering his dogs over the Elysian Fields, 
or were just about to set the Ursa Major. 


We have only room for a single extract of a 
widely different character, from the closing ietter, 
describing the Agnus Dei of Steinhausen, the 
German sculptor ; the infant Jesus leaning against 
the cross, with the serpent under its feet. 


On the brow of the God-child rests a light, holy 
and prophetic, whose rays stream backward from the 
golden days tocome. It is not alone the radiance 
shaken from the wing of the spirit-dove, as he went 
down into Jordan ; not caught from the first adoring 
look of the unsealed eyes of men born blind. It is 
not of the sudden morn which broke upon Lazarus’ 
night of death ; not of the joy which illumined the 
desolate home of the widow~of Nain; not of the 
holy hope which shone through the tears of the 
Magdalene. Itisnota gleam of the awful spendors 
of transfiguration, nor auriole of a triumphant ascen- 
sion, nor the glory raying off from the crown of 
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martyrs. It isthe joy of heaven over the 

ation of earth ; the noontide tight of a world’s per- 
fect redemption, which bathes the young brow of 
the world’s future Redeemer. 

It were well for us to take this serene, prophetic 
light into our souls, lest, as we look abroad and 
behold war, oppressions, and innumerable woes, 
our faith fail vs, and we murmur: ‘ Oh, tears of 
Mount Olivet, oh, blood-drops of Calvary, ye were 
shed in vain!’’—Jlest the ery of impatient anguish 
break too often from our lips, ** How long, oh 
Lord, how long!” 

While it is ours *‘ to labor and to wait,” it is a 
joy to know that, amid her degradation, her sorrows, 
and her crimes, earth still cherishes deep in her 
bruised heart a sweet hope, holy and indestructible. 
that the day of her redemption draweth nigh ; the 
day foretold by the fire-touched lips of the prophets ; 
the day whose coming was hailed by the martyrs in 
hosannas which rang through their prison-walls, 
and went up amid the flames; the day of the fulfil- 
ment of the angel’s song; the day of the equality 
taught by Jesus’ in the temple, on the Mount, and 
by the wayside ; the day of the peace, the rest, and 
the freedom of God. 


We need not say that, like everything from the 
hands of its publishers, this volume is a neat and 
elegant specimen of the typographical art. 

J. G. W. 


The Life of Christ, from the New Testament. By 
the Rev. Hastincs Wetp. Illustrated by ten 
splendid Uluminations in Tint, by Devereaux. 
Philadelphia: Hogan & Thompson. 

We have before us one of the most heautiful 
books of the season. The reverend author opens 
the sublime narratives with the “ angel's song,”’ 
in anticipation of the holy reign about to com- 
mence; and after tracing, with great simplicity 
and truthfulness, every event in the life of the 
Saviour, closes by leaving him arrayed before 
Pilate and his accusers. Works of this descrip- 
tion are the most appropriate gifts we can present 
to our children at this season; while the beauty 
of the illustrations attracts and interests, the lucid 
descriptions, so happily presented, often tend to 
the contemplation of virtues incident to the Chris- 
tian life.—Republic. 








Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, with Introductory 
Remarks, original and selected. Boston edition. 
illustrated. Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

Tuose who desire to supply themselves with a 
copy of Shakspeare’s dramatic writings for familiar 
and permanent use, will find this edition to meet 
their wants precisely. !t is printed on excellent 
paper, of the large octavo size, with clear, new 
type, and a single column toa page. It is issued 
in numbers, each one containing a single play and 
costing but twenty-five cents. 

Each number is illustrated with a fine engrav- 
ing, and contains a preliminary bibliographical and 
critical sketch of the play. The sixth and seventh 
numbers will appear on the first of January, and 
the remaining numbers every two weeks thereafter. 
—WN. Y. Eve. Post. 
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From the Examiner, 3 Nov. 

LAWYERS, CLIENTS, WITNESSES, AND THE PUB- 
LIC; OR, THE EXAMINER AND COUNSELLOR 
PHILLIPS. 


THE TRIAL OF THE MANNINGS. 


CenTain.ty a more remarkable trial, in all its 
circumstances, than that of the Mannings, is not 
on record. Three distinct and _ irreconcilable 
charges were before the court: the charge of the 
crown against the two prisoners; the charge of 
the husband against the wife ; the charge of the 
wife against the husband. There was no denial | 
of the murder ; the whole endeavor of each of the | 
criminals was to slip his or her neck out of the | 
noose, and fix it on the other. The woman’s 
demeanor, unsexed quite, was as remarkable as 
all the rest of the case. Her conduct during the 
trial, especially when subjected to the cruel at- 
tacks of Mr. Serjeant Wilkins, evinced the most 
extraordinary firmness and composure, and a mind | 
sufficiently at ease for a smile at a ludicrous 
observation on the evidence. But from the mo- 
ment that the verdict was pronounced, the mar- 
vellous calm was exchanged for as marvellous a 
tempest. Instead of the astonishing self-control 
before displayed, there was as astonishing an 
exhibition of the loss, or rather the voluntary 
abandonment, of all self-control. She gave her- 
self up to fury, and railed and stormed, scattering 
the rue about as she would have scattered the woe 
of which it is the emblem. The usual terrors of 
the scene had no terror for this woman. When 
the judge put on the black cap, and commenced 
the solemn address which has made the stoutest 
hearts quail, the virago stopped him as if it had 
been some child’s play, erying out vehemently, “J 
won't stand it ; you ought to be ashamed of your- | 
self.’’ And she actually made a motion as if she | 
was going to walk off from the dock, and to have | 
done with the whole affair at once and forever. In| 
her protest against the verdict appears a character- | 
istic train of reasoning. ‘che words intimate much , 
more than they directly express: 








| 
| 
| 


If I had wished to commit murder, I would not 
have attempted the life of the only friend I had in 
the world—a man who would have made me his wife 
in a week, if I had been a widow. 


The meaning of this obviously is, that if she 
had murdered her husband instead of O’Connor, 
she might have married O’Connor in a week ; 
and that consequently the murder of Manning 
would have been the preferable proceeding to a 
mind capable of either the one or the other. It 
is, to say the least, highly probable that this alter- 
native was not considered for the first time in the | 
dock of the criminal court ; that the to be or not | 
to be had been weighed as to both the husband and 
the paramour, and the decision come to upon the 
balance of gain and convenience. It may be 
thought singular that the choice of the victim was 
not different, but a circumstance has since transpired 
which may account for it, that O’Connor was about 





to marry ; and the calculation may have been to 
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make the most of cutting off and pillaging him, 
and afterwards to get rid of the husband either by 
flight or by a halter. 

Odious as the character of this woman is, it is 
impossible to read Mr. Sergeant Wilkins’ treat- 
ment of her when standing trial for her life, with- 
out the profoundest disgust and abhorrence. He 
was fully conscious of the detestable nature of the 
part he was about to perform, and in some degree 
anticipated the censure due to it. 


I have to urge upon you a line of defence which 


| at first sight appears very odious ; and, in the next 


place, | am to be followed—strange as it may ap- 
pear—by another defending counsel, whose duty it 
will be to neutralize, as far as in him lies, all that 
I may urge, and to destroy, if he can, the man 
whom I wish to save. Whatever topics he ma 
urge upon you, however, I shall not quarrel with 
them. 


Thus, if Mr. Serjeant Wilkins played Jeffries, 
he gave Mr. Ballantine full permission to enact 
Scroggs or Coke; but Mr. Ballantine did not 
avail himself of this generous offer of a share in 
ruffianism, and in reply, with propriety and spirit, 
conveyed this just rebuke : 


He (Mr. Ballantine) would have been glad if 
they could have escaped the spectacle, unparalleled 
in a criminal court, of finding an advocate, either 
for the prosecution or for the defence, in the pres- 
ence of a person who was undergoing a trial for 
her life, denouncing her in terms that, to say the 
least, were utterly unnecessary—terms which he 
could hardly help calling somewhat coarse. He 
considered that the presence of the person against 
whom those observations were made, ought at all 
events to have prevented his learned frien 
using them, whatever might be the nec 
his case. Far be it from him to say that his 
friend had not exercised the best judgment that 
could apply to this matter—that he had not con- 
scientiously followed the instructions he had re- 
ceived ; for he would do his learned friend the 
credit of believing the .< had acted contrary to his 
own taste and feelin’ in performing what he be- 
lieved to be his duty to his client. His learned 
friend appeared to anticipate that he (Mr. Ballan- 
tine) would follow his example, and endeavor to 
throw upon the male prisoner the burden of this 
miserable, this unhappy transaction. God forbid 
that he should pursue that course! He would far 
rather never enter that court, or any other, than, in 
the presence of a fellow-creature awaiting his doom 
—who might be led from that court to the scaffold, 
and might soon have to appear before his Creator— 
he would use such terms as had been applied by his 
learned friend to the female prisoner. He (Mr. 
Ballantine) would do that which was his duty as an 
advocate ; but ¢f his duty as an advocate required 
that he should cast upon the male prisoner the sort 
of observations and accusations which had Leen made 
against the woman, he would feel that his prafesston 
was a disgrace, and that the sooner he clandoned tt 
for one somewhat more creditable, the sooncr he would 
be a respected, an honest, an honorable, end an up- 


right man, and placed in a position better to respect 
himself. 







It is many years since a prisoner was directly: ' 
addressed by an advocate with upbraidings for the** 


crime yet in question, in this ruffianly strain ; 
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Let the jury observe fe hypocrisy—her false- 
_—her consummate wicke ness. Keating asked 


d 

Svs Manning if she had seen O'Connor. She 
replied that she had not seea him since Wednesday 
night. Keating suid it was a very strange thing. 
** Very strange,’’ repented the female prisoner, 
** for | invited him to dinner on the Thursday, and 
Mr. Manning thought it a most ungentlemanly 
thing that he did not come at the appointed time. 
I went to his lodgings to ascertain the reason why 
he did not come.’’ On that occasion—the only 
time when her lip was noticed to quiver and her 
cheek to blanch—-she made use of an expression 
which had struck Lim, as he saw it had done some 
of the jury. She said, “* Poor Mr. O'Connor! 
he was the best friend I had in the world.”’—** Poor 
Mr. O’Conror !”’ (continued the learned serjeant.) 
Why poor Mr. O'Connor? You (apparently ad- 
dressing the fee,ale prisoner) knew his body was 
mouldering in your kitchen. You knew you were 
at that moment in possession of his property. You 
knew his voice would never be heard again. You 
knew that he had been hurried out of time into 
eternity. Well might you say, ‘‘ Poor Mr. O°Con- 
nor,””’ thrown off your guard at the moment. 


In excuse for Mr. Serjeant Wilkins, it is coolly 

‘ stated that no other line of defence was opened to 

him ; but the simple reply to that is, that then he 

should have thrown up the case rather than resort 

to a defence repugnant to truth, decency, and com- 
mon humanity. 

It is an evidence of the progress of opinion, 
and its influence even on the bar, that this conduct 
of Mr. Serjeant Wilkins has been the subject of 
such general animadversion. ‘Ten years ago it 
would have passed comparatively uncensured, and 
ten years ago Mr. Ballantine would not have had 

to characterize and repudiate it as he did. 
much worse was Mr. Phillips’ attempt to 
he suspicion of the murder of Lord Wil- 
iam Russell on the innocent female servants, in 
order to procure the acquittal of his client Cour- 
voisier, of whose guilt he was cognizant! But 
so little was he prejudiced in the highest places 
of legal authority and patronage by this horrible 
endeavor, that he was soon afterwards advanced to 
a seat of judicature, about the same time that one 
of the unfortunate women, whose characters and 
lives he would have placed in jeopardy, was lodged 
in a lunatic asylum, driven mad by the terrors 
that had successively beset her. But public opin- 
ion has, since then, had its effect even upon the 
licentiousness of the bar; and though there may 
now be unscrupulous advocates capable of reén- 
acting the part of Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Serjeant 
Wilkins approaches it, yet we are very certain 
that both the judgment of the profession and the 
public would put a perpetual veto on their promo- 
tion, and that they would remain, what is signifi- 
cantly called, marked men. 








From the Examiner of 24th November. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ** TimMES.”’ 


Sirx,—I shall esteem it a great favor if you will 
allow the accompanying documents to appear in 
the “‘ Times.” be eatoaned cireulation affords 
me an opportunity of annihilating a calumny re- 
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cently revived, which has for nine years harassed 
my friends far more than myself. 
lam, &c., 
Cuarves Pur.urs. 
39 Gordon square. 


Inner Temple, Nov. 14, 1849. 

My pear Puaiuiips,—It was with pain that I 
heard yesterday of an accusation having been 
|revived against you in the ‘* Examiner’’ newspaper 
,respecting alleged dishonorable and most uncon- 
|Scientious conduct on your part when defending 
| Courvoisier against the charge of having murdered 
Lord William Russell. Considering that you fl\ 
/a responsible judicial office, and have to leave behind 
/you a name unsullied by any blot or stain, 1 think 
| you ought to lose no time in offering, as | believe 
, you can truly do, a public and peremptory contra- 
diction to the allegations in question. The mere 
circumstance of your having been twice promoted 
to judicial office by two lord chancellors, Lord 
Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham, since the circula- 
tion of the reports to which I am alluding, and 
after those reports had been called to the attention 
of at least one of those noble and learned lords, is 
sufficient evidence of the groundlessness of such 
reports. 

Some time ago I was dining with Lord Denman, 
when I mentioned to him the report in question. 
His lordship immediately stated that he had 
inquired into the matter, and found the charge to 
be utterly unfounded ; that he had spoken on the 
subject to Mr. Baron Parke, who had sat on the 
bench beside Chief Justice Tindal, who tried 
Courvoisier, and that Baron Parke told him he 
had, for reasons of his own, most carefully 
watched every word that you uttered, and assured 
Lord Denman that your address was perfectly un- 
exceptionable, and that you made no such state- 
ments as were subsequently attributed to you. 

Lord Denman told me that I was at liberty to 
mention this fact to any one; and expressed in 
noble and generous terms his concern at the exist- 
ence of such serious and unfounded imputations 
upon your character and honor. 

Both Lord Denman and Baron Parke are men of 
as nice a sense of honor and as high a degree of 
conscientiousness as it is possible to conceive ; and 
I think the testimony of two such distinguished 
judges ought to be publicly known, to extinguish 
every kind of suspicion on the subject. 

I write this letter to you spontaneously, and, 
hoping that you will forgive the earnestness with 
which I entreat you to act upon my suggestion— 
believe me, ever yours a 

AMUEL 





Warren. 
Mr. Commissioner Phillips. 


39 Gordon square, Nov. 20. 

My pear Warren,—Your truly kind letter 
induces me to break the contemptuous silence with 
which for nine years I have treated the calumnies 
to which you allude. [am the more induced to 
this by the representations of some valued friends 
that many honorable minds begin to believe the 
slander because of its repetition without receiving 
a contradiction. It is with disgust and disdain, 
however, that even thus solicited I stoop to notice 
inventions too abominable, I had hoped, for any 
hunest man to have believed. The conduct of Lord 
Denman is in every respect characteristic of his 
noble nature. ‘Too just to condemn without proof, 
he investigates the facts, and defends the innocent. 
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Ilis deliberate opinion is valuable indeed, because 

roceeding from one who is invaluable himself. 
My judicial appointments by the noblemen you 
mention would have entailed on them a fearful 
responsibility, had there been any truth in the 
accusations of which they must have been cog- 
nizant. I had no interest whatever with either of 
these chancellors, save that derived from their 
knowledge of my character, and their observation 
of my conduct. It is now five-and-twenty years 
ago since Lord Lyndhurst, when I had no friend 
here, voluntarily tendered me his favor, and his 
influence, and his kindness to me remains to this 
day unabated. Of Lord Brougham, my ever warm 
and devoted friend, I forbear to speak, because 
words cannot express my affection or my gratitude. 
His friendship has soothed some affliction and 
enhanced every pleasure, and while memory lasts 
will remain the proudest of its recollections and 
the most precious of its treasures. This is no 
vain-glorious vaunting. The unabated kindness 
of three of the greatest men who ever adorned the 
bench ought, in itself, to be a sufficient answer to 
my traducers. Such men as these would scarcely 
have given their countenance to one who, if what 
was said of him were true, deserved their con- 
demnation. I am not disposed, however, though I 
might be well warranted in doing so, to shelter 
myself under the authority of names, no matter 
how illustrious. I give to each and all of these 
charges a solemn and indignant contradiction, and 
1 will now proceed to their refutation. ‘The 
charges are threefold, and I shall discuss them 
seriatim. 

First, I am accused of having retained Cour- 
voisier’s brief after having heard his confession. 
It is right that I should relate the manner of that 
confession, as it has been somewhat misapprehended. 
Many suppose it was made to me alone, and made 
in the prison. I never was in the prison since I 
was called to the bar, and but once before, being 
invited to see it by the then sheriffs. So strict is 
this rule, that the late Mr. Fauntleroy solicited a 
consultation there in vain with his other counsel and 
myself. It was on the second morning of the trial, 


just before the judges entered, that Courvoisicr,| sive answer. 
standing publicly in front of the dock, solicited an | 


interview with his counsel. My excellent friend 
and colleague, Mr. Clarkson, and myself immedi- 
ately approached him. I beg of you to mark the 
presence of Mr. Clarkson, as it will become very 
material presently. Up to this morning I believed 
most firmly in his innocence, and so did many others 
as well as myself. ‘‘I have sent for you, gentle- 
men,’’ said he, ‘* to tell you I committed the mur- 
der!’? When I could speak, which was not imme- 
diately, I said, ‘* Of course, then, you are going to 
plead guilty ?’’—** No, sir,”’ was the reply, ‘I ex- 
pect you to defend me to the utmost.’’ We returned 
to our seats. My position at this moment was, | 
believe, without parallel in the annals of the pro- 
fession. J at once came to the resolution of aban- 
doning the case, and so I told my colleague. He 
strongly and urgently remonstrated against it, but 
in vain. At last he suggested our obtaining the 
opinion of the learned judge who was not trying 
he cause upon what he considered to be the pro- 
Sessional etiquette under circumstances so embar- 
rassing. Inthis I very willingly acquiesced. We 
obtained an interview, and Mr. Baron Parke re- 
quested to know distinctly whether the prisoner 
insisted on my defending him, and, on hearing that 








| 
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he did, said I was oound to do so, and to use all 
fair arguments arising on the evidence. I there- 
fore retained the brief, and 1 contend for it, that 
every argument I used was a fair commentary on 
the evidence, though undoubtedly as strong as J 
could make them. I believe there is no difference 
of opinion now in the profession that this course 
was right. It was not till after eight hours’ public 
exertion before the jury that the prisoner confessed ; 
and to have abandoned him then would have been 
virtually surrendering him to death. ‘This is my 
answer to the first charge. 

I am accused, secondly, of having ‘‘ appealed to 
Heaven as to my belief in Courvoisier’s innocence,” 
after he had made me acquainted with his guilt! 
A grievous accusation. but it is false as it is foul, 
and carries its own refutation on its face. It is 
with difficulty I restrain the expression of my indig- 
nation ; but respect for my station forbids me to 
characterize this slander as itdeserves. It will not 
bear one moment's analysis. It is an utter impossi- 
bility under the circumstances. What! appeal to 
Heaven for its testimony toa lie, and not expect to 
be answered by its lightning? What! make such 
an appeal, conscious that an honorable colleague 
sat beside me, whose valued friendship I must have 
forever forfeited? But, above all and beyond all, 
and too monstrous for belief, would I have dared to 
utter that falseliood in the very presence of the 
judge to whom, but the day before, I had confided 
the reality’? ‘There, upon the bench above me, sat 
that time-honored man—that upright magistrate, 
pure as his ermine, ‘‘ narrowly watching’’ every 
word I said. Had I dared to make an appeal so 
horrible and so impious—had I dared so to outrage 
his nature and my own conscience, he would have 
started from his seat and withered me with a glance. 
No, Warren, I never made such an appeal ; it isa 
malignant untruth, and sure I am, had the person 
who coined it but known what had previously oc- 
curred, he never would have uttered from hi’ libel 
mint so very clumsy and self-proclaiming a®coun- 
terfeit. So far for the verisimilitude of this charge. 
But I will not rest either on improbability, or argu- 
ment, or even denial. 1 have a better and a conclu- 
The trial terminated on Saturday 
evening. On Sunday I was shown in a newspaper 
the passage imputed to me. I took the paper to court 
on Monday, and, in the aldermen’s room, before all 
assembled, after reading the paragraph aloud, I thus 
addressed the judges—*‘ | take the very first oppor- 
tunity which offers, my lords, of most rip agen | 
inquiring of you whether | ever used any suc 
expression '’’—** You certainly did not, Phillips,” 
was the reply of the late lamented lord chief 
justice, ‘* and I will be your vouchee whenever you 
choose to call me.’’—* And I,’’ said Mr. Baron 
Parke, happily still spared to us, ‘‘ had a reason 
which the lord chief justice did not know for 
watching you narrowly, and he will remember my 
saying to him, when you sat down, ‘ Brother Tindal, 
did you observe how carefully Phillips abstained 
from giving any personal opinion in the case’’ ‘To 
this the learned chief justice instantly assented.” 
This is my answer to the second charge. 

Thirdly, and lastly, I am aceused of having en- 
deavored to cast upon the female servants the guilt 
which I knew was attributable toCourvoisier. You 
will observe, cf course, that the gravamen of this 
consists in my having done so after the confession. 
The answer to this isobvious. Courvoisier did not 
confess till Friday: the cross-examination took 
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place the day before, and so far, therefore, the 
accusation is disposed of. But it may be said I did 
80 in my address tothe jury. Before refuting this, 
let me observe upon the disheartening circumstances 
under which that address was delivered. At the 
close of the, to me, most wretched day on which 
the confession was made, the prisoner sent me this 
astounding message by his solicitor—‘ Tell Mr. 
Phillips, my counsel, that I consider he has my life 
in his hands.’ My answer was, that as he must 
be present himself, he would have an opportunity 
of seeing whether I deserted himor not. I wasto 
speak on the next morning. But what a night 
— it! Fevered and horror-stricken, I could 
If I slumbered for a moment, the 
murderer’s form arose before me, scaring sleep 
away, now muttering his awful crime, and now 
shrieking to me to save his life! I did try to save 
it. I did everything to save it except that which 
is imputed to me, but that | did not, and I will prove 
it. 1 have since pondered much upon this subject, 
and | am satisfied that my original impression was 
erroneous. I had noright to throw up my brief, and 
turn traitor to the wretch, wretch though he was, 
who had confided in me. The counsel fora prisoner 
has no option. The moment he accepts his brief, 
every faculty he possesses becomes his client’s 
property. It isan implied contract between him 
and the man whotrusts him. Out of the profession 
this may be a moot point ; but it was asserted and 
acted on by two illustrious advocates of our own 
day, even to the confronting of a king, and, to the 
regal honor be it spoken, these dauntless men were 
afterwards promoted to the highest dignities. 

You will ask me here whether I contend on this 
principle for the right of doing that of which I am 
accused, namely, casting the guilt upon the inno- 
cent? Ido no such thing ; and I deny the imputa- 
tion altogether. You will still bear in mind what 
I have said before, that I scarcely could have dared 
to do so under the eye of Baron Parke and in the 
— of Mr. Clarkson. To act so, I must have 

n insane. But to set this matter at rest, | have 


referred to my address as reported in the ** Times’’ 


—a journal the fidelity of whose reports was never 
questioned. You will be amazed to hear that I not 
only did not do that of which I am accused, but that 
I did the very reverse. Fearing that, nervous and 
unstrung as I was, I might do any injustice in the 
course of a lengthened speech, by even an ambiguous 
expression, I find these words reported in the 
‘*Times :’’—‘*Mr. Phillips said the prosecutors were 
bound to prove the guilt of the prisoner, not by in- 
ference, by reasoning, by such subtile and refined 
ingenuity as had been used, but by downright, clear, 
open, palpable demonstration. How did they seek 
to do thist What said Mr. Adolphus and his 
witness, Sarah Mancer’ And here he would beg 
the jury not to suppose for a moment, in the course 
of the narrative with which he must trouble them, 
that he meant to cast the crime upon either of the 
female servants. It was not at all necessary to his 
case to do so. It was neither his interest, his duty, 
nor his policy, todoso. God forbid that any breath 
of his should send tainted into the world persons 
depending for their subsistence on their character.” 
Surely this ought to be sufficient. I cannot allude, 
however, to this giant of the press, whose might 
can make or unmake a reputation, without grate- 
fully acknowledging that it never lent its great 
circulation to these libels. It had too much justice. 
The “‘ Morning Chronicle,” the ‘Morning Herald,”’ 





and the ‘* Morning Post,”’ the only journals to which 
I have access, fully corroborate the *‘ Times,’’ if, 
indeed, such a journal needed corroboration. The 
‘* Chronicle’’ runs thus :—** In the first place, says 
my friend Mr. Adolphus, and says his witness 
Sarah Mancer—and here I beg to do an actof jus- 
tic, and to assure you that I do not for a moment mean 
to suggest in the whole course of my narrative that 
this crime may have been committed by the female 
servants of the deceased nobleman.”’ The ‘* Morn- 
ing Post’’ runs thus :—‘‘ Mr. Adolphus called a 
witness, Sarah Mancer. But let me do myself jus- 
tice, and others justice, by now stating, that in the 
whole course of the narrative with which I must 
trouble you, I beg you would not suppose that | am 
in the least degree seeking to cast the crime upon 
any of the witnesses. God forbid that any breath 
of mine should send persons depending on the public 
for subsistence into the world with a tainted char- 
acter.’’ I find the ‘* Morning Herald”’ reporting me 
as follows :—‘* Mr. Adolphus called a witness 
named Sarah Mancer. But let me do myself justice 
and others justice by now stating that in the whole 
course of the narrative with which I must trouble 
you, I must beg that you will not suppose that I am 
in the least degree seeking to cast blame upon any 
of the witnesses.’’ Can any disclaimer be more 
complete? And yet, in the face of this, for nine 
successive years has this most unserupulous of 
slanderers reiterated his charge. Not quite three 
weeks ago he recurs to it in these terms :—‘* How 
much worse was the attempt of Mr. Phillips to 
throw the suspicion of the murder of Lord William 
Russell on the innocent female servants, in order to 
procure the acquittal of his client Courvoisier, of 
whose guilt he was cognizant?’ I have read with 
care the whole report in the ‘ Times”’ of that three 
hours’ speech, and I do not find a passage to give 
this charge countenance. But surely, surely, in 
the agitated state in which I was, had even an am- 
biguous expression dropped from me, the above 
broad disclaimer would have been its efficient 
antidote. 

Such is my answer to the lastcharge ; and, come 
what will, it shall be my final answer. No enven- 
omed reiteration, no popular delusion, no importu- 
nity of friendship, st pot draw from me another 
syllable. 1 shall remain in future, as I have been 
heretofore, auditor tantum. You know well how 
strenuously and how repeatedly you pressed me to 
my vindication, especially after Lord Denman’s im- 
portant conversation with you, and you know the 
stern disdain with which I dissented. The mens 
conscia recti, a thorough contempt for my traducer, 
the belief that truth would in the end prevail, and 
a self-humiliation at stooping to a defence, ampl 
sustained me amid the almost national outery whic 
calumny had created. Relying doubtless upon this, 
month after month, for nine successive years, my 
accuser has iterated and reiterated his libels in 
terms so gross, so vulgar, and so disgraceful, that 
my most valued friends thought it my duty to them 
publicly to refute them. To that consideration, 
and to that alone, I have yielded ; in deference to 
theirs, relinquishing my own opinions. If maf 
suppose, however, that slander, because answered, 
will be silenced, they will find themselves mis- 
taken. 


Destroy the web of sophistry—in vain— 
The creature’s at his dirty work again. 


No, no, my dear friend, invention is a libeller’s 
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exhaustless capital, and refutation but supplies the 
food on which he lives. He may, however, pur- 
sue his vocation undisturbed by me. His libels 


From the Examiner, 24 Nov. 


LAWYERS, CLIENTS, WITNESSES, AND THE 
PUBLIC. 


It is painful to allude to two cases of recent occurrence, 
where attempts were made to secure the escape of crim- 
inals from conviction, by directing suspicions against the 
innocent ; and in each instance the prisoner had privately 
confessed his guilt, and the counsel was acquainted with 
this fact. The subject may be dismissed with the single 
observation, that the opinion of the bar was in entire 
accordance with that of the public, in condemning the 
line of defence adopted.—Hortensius. 1849. (An His- 
torical Essay by Wm. Forsyth, M. A., Barrister, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge.) 

Courveisier had made a full confession of his guilt the 
night before this distinguished advocate ‘a Phillips | 
addressed the jury for the defence, and the feelings or 

rejudices of society have received a shock, not at all 
avorable to the general estimate of the profession, froin 
the fervor which he notwithstanding contrived to infuse 
into his appeal. We took occasion very recently to vin- 
dicate the privileges of the bar, and we deem it quite 
unnecessary to prove again that a counsel is bound to see 
the due forms of law and the strict rules of evidence 
observed, whatever opinion he may chance to entertain 
as an individual of the moral guilt of the party or the 
actual merits of the case. At the same time we think 
Mr. Phillips went too far. There was no occasion for 
insinuations against the maid-servants ; nor was it in 
good taste, to say the least of it, to attempt to work upon 
the timid consciences of the jurymen, by holding out the 
apprehension of a never-dying omnipresent feeling of 
remorse.— Lae Magazine. August, 1840. 

It is alike improper and unprofessional for counsel to 
do that for a prisoner which it would be unjustifiable in 
the prisoner to do for himself; and we apprehend there 
can be small doubt that it would be unjustifiable in a 

risoner to get an innocent man hanged in order to save 
is own neck from a halter. We have heen several years 
ut the bar without once hearing such a course counte- 
nanced ; and we believe Lord Brougham, Mr. Phillips, 
and Mr. Seymour must divide between them the enviable 
distinction of giving it sanction.—Law Magazine. Feb- 
ruary, 1848. 


Tue cases referred to by Mr. Forsyth are those 
of the defence by Mr. Seymour in the Mirfield 
murders, and the advocacy of Courvoisier by Mr. 
Charles Phillips. Both have been mentioned, 
from time to time, in this journal; and Mr. Phil- 
lips has been induced to break what he terms 
‘the contemptuous silence with whicli for nine 
years’’ he has treated the charge against himself, 
by an allusion arising out of the trial of the 
Mannings. His attempted defence, which will 
be found in another column in erlenso, is a strik- 
ing proof of what we took occasion also to state 
in remarking on the recent trial, namely, the 
mueh greater difficulty of resisting public opinion 
in this direction at present, than at the time 
when the outrage was committed by Mr. Phillips. 
Whether or not the defence proves anything 
else, will be seen as we proceed. 

The trial of Courvoisier oceupied three days— 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the 18th, 19th, 
and 20th June, 1840. On Saturday the 27th the 
subjoined comments appeared in the /ramner. 





and my answer are now before the world, and I 
leave them to the judgment of all honorable men. 
C. Pauwurs. 


MR. PHILLIPS’ DEFENCE OF COURVOISIER. 


For the honor or for the dishonor of the pro- 
fession of the law it should be known whether 
Mr. Phillips’ speech in defence of Courvoisier, 
after the murderer had confessed his guilt to him, 
does or does not exceed the bounds of an advo- 
cate’s license. It would be unjust to present it as 
an example of professional morality ; the question 
is, whether it is or is not accordant with profes- 
sional morality ? 

To the report of the Times a remark is ap- 
pended in which it is presumed that the con- 
fession 


Entirely changed the line of defence intended to 
be taken by his counsel; for it was generally 
rumored that a severe attack would be made on the 
fellow-servants of the prisoner, and also on the 
police who were engaged in the investigation. 


The intended line of defence (query, lie of 
defence 1) was not changed by the communication 
in the two points mentioned—the cruelest insin- 
uations were thrown out against the witness 
Sarah Mancer, and the foulest charges advanced 
against the police. 3 

Mr. Phillips disclaimed the intention to crim- 
inate the female servants. No, forsooth! 


God forbid that any breath of his should send 
tainted into the world persons perhaps depending 
for their subsistence upon their character. It was 
not his duty, nor his interest, nor his policy, to 
do so. 


But did he or did he not make the attempt in 
this passage '— 


The prisoner had seen his master retire to his 
peaceful bed, and was alarmed in the morning by 
the housemaid, who was up before him, with a ery 
of robbery, and some dark, mysterious suggestion 
of murder. ‘ Let us go,’’ said she, *‘and see 
where my lord is.’’ He did confess that that 
expression struck him as extraordinary. If she 
had said, ‘* Let us go and tell my lord that the 
house is plundered,’’ that would have been natu- 
ral; but why should she suspect that anything 
had happened to his lordship? She saw her fellow- 
servant safe, no taint of blood about the house, and 


where did she expect to find her master? Why, 
in his bed-room, to be sure. What was there to 
lead to a suspicion that he was hurt? Courvoisier 


was safe, the cook was safe, and why should she 
suspect that her master was not safe too ? 


Here, too, was a direct attempt to shake the 
eredit of the woman’s evidence, and to induce the 
jury to believe that she had perjured herself— 


The depositions taken before the coroner were 
now before the learned judges, and perhaps they 
would consider it their bounden duty to tell the 
jury whether that woman swore before the coroner 
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as she did before the court. His conscience was 
clear ; he had discharged his duty by throwing out 
that suggestion. ‘The question he had put to the 
witness was this—‘* Upon the oath you have taken, 
did you not tell the coroner that you saw— instead of 
some blood on the pillow—his lordship murdered 
on the bed!’’ That was matter for the jury to 
consider ; he would now pass on. 


If the coroner’s inquest, which the G/obe pro- 
nounced so eminently well conducted, had done 
its duty, the discrepancy between Sarah Mancer’s 
evidence and that of the other persons who saw 
the napkin over the face of the murdered noble- 
man would have been cleared up. The discrep- 
ancy was evidently nothing more than an inaccu- 
racy of expression ; but the effect of leaving it 
unexplained was, as we have seen, to expose the 
principal witness to a charge of falsehood. 

Then, as to the police, does it appear that Mr. 
Phillips’ line of defence was altered in these 
attacks, the groundlessness of which he knew as 
well as his client’s guilt! The witness Pearce 
is thus dealt with :— 


** Look here, sir,”’ said he to Courvoisier, ‘‘ dare 
you look me in the face?’? Merciful God! was 
there any exhibition on earth so likely to strike 
him dumb with horror as the proofs of the murder 
lying before him, and that miscreant challenging 
him to look him in the face? He did look him in 
the face, and answered him, ‘* I see them, I know 
nothing about them ; my conscience is clear, I am 
innocent.’’ ‘The learned counsel animadverted in 
very strong terms upon the testimony of this wit- 
ness, charging him with an attempt to intimidate 
the prisoner, and thereby to extort from him a con- 
fession of the murder. He also condemned the 
conduct of Mr. Mayne and Mr. Hobler in permit- 
ting Pearce to hold that interview with the prison- 
er. Such treatment was worthy only of the Inqui- 
sition. Yet the fellow who did all this told the 
jury he expected to share in the plunder—the 4507. 
reward—which was to be divided over the coffin of 
Courvviser! He had hoped the days for blood- 
money were past. 


Mr. Phillips, when he uttered this tirade, 
knew that Pearce was right in fact, though not 
perhaps in form—that he had confronted the 
murderer, and dared him to deny his guilt; but 
Pearce is ‘the miscreant,’’? and Courvoisier the 
injured innocent. 

The attack upon Baldwin is still more unjus- 
tifiable, and it is accompanied with a general 
charge of conspiracy against the prisoner, of 
whose guilt the speaker was cognizant. 


Next came Baldwin, who had done his best in 
the work of conspiracy to earn the wages of blood. 
He swore well and to the purpose—he did all he 
could to send a fellow-creature ‘ unhouseled, un- 
anointed, unaneled’’ before his God. That man 
equivocated and shuffled, and lied on his oath as 
Jong as he could, pretending never to have heard 
of the reward because he was no scholar, although 
every wall in London was blazoned with it. 


Next the character of Mrs. Piolaine was to be 
defamed, in order to procure the acquittal of the 
murderer. 
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He (Mr. Phillips) hoped the jury knew some- 
thing of Leicester place. If they did, they knew 
the character of this hotel, with a billiard-room 
attached to it, where, unlike at a respectable hotel, 
any stranger, not being a guest, might enter and 
gamble. 


All these imputations, of different degrees of 
blackness, were flung out by Mr. Phillips, in the 
hope of obtaining, by them, the acquittal of a 
man whom he knew to be a murderer of the 
blackest dye. 

A correspondent of the Times states— 


Mr. C. Phillips, who defended the wretched man 
Courvoisier on Saturday, complained in court of a 
very gross and false statement which appeared in 
notorious Sunday paper, and which, he said, might 
injure him in the estimation of his brethren at the 
bar, as well as the public at large, if it were left 
uncontradicted. The effect of the statement was, 
that he had made a solemn appeal to God of Cour- 
voisier’s innocence. So far from having done so, 
the learned gentleman said he cautiously abstained 
from adopting such a course, and for the best reason 
—that the miserable man had previously admitted 
his guilt to him, and after he had heard the confes- 
sion he was about to throw up his brief, until his 
friend, Mr. Clarkson, persuaded him not to do so. 
He acted upon that advice, and did the best he 
could for the guilty wretch, although against his 
own feelings and conviction. Mr. Phillips added, 
that he had spoken to both the learned judges upon 
the subject, and they assured him that they had 
purposely watched his speech, and felt quite con- 
vinced that he never attempted to use the language 
attributed to him. Many others in court gave sim- 
ilar testimony. 


In the Times’ report we find this emphatic as- 
sertion: ** The omniscient God alone knew who 
did this crime.” 

This was said by the man who himself knew 
who did the crime, and who profaned the name of 
the Deity by thrusting it into a selemn assertion, 
of the untruth of which he was cognizant. 

We pass to a less grave example of the lengths 
to which this advocate carried his zeal for a mur- 
derer. 


The slightest expressions had been fastened upon 
—** I wish I had old Billy’s money, I would not 
be long in this country,’’ was construed into a 
proof that he had meditated murder. Yet it was 
not an unnatural wish for a foreigner to express, 
toiling for his daily sustenance, yet longing to re- 
visit his fatherland, rugged though it be—** I wish 
I had the wealth of such an one, I would not be 
long away from my own country!’? Ambition’s 
vision, glory’s bauble, wealth’s reality, were all 
nothing as compared to his native land. Not all 
the enchantments of creation, not all the splendor 
of scenery, not all that gratification of any kind 
could produce, could make the Swiss forget his 
native land :— 

Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dear that hill that lifts him to the storms ; 

And, as a child, hy jarring sounds oppressed, 

Clings close and closer to its mother’s breast, 

So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 

But bind him to his native mountains more. 
There never dropped from human lips a more inna- 
cent or natural expression, ** Lwish I had old Billy’s 
money, I would soon be in my own country.”’ 
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And this maudlin stuff was uttered by the man 
in whose ears the murderer's confession of his guilt 
was yet ringing; Mr. Phillips, while harping on 
those words, being conscious that his blood-stained 
client had coveted the money, and cut his master’s 
throat to obtain it. 

Whether all this accords or not with profes- 
sional morality it is not for us to decide ; but, if it 
does, the public will probably be disposed to think 
that the profession should change its name from 
the profession of the Law to the profession of the 
Lie. 

We should like to know the breadth of the dis- 
tinction between an accomplice after the fact, and 
an advocate who makes the most unscrupulous 
endeavors to procure the acquitta] of a man whom 
he knows to be an assassin. 





The subject attracted very considerable atten- 
tion, and the general feeling manifested against 
Mr. Phillips elicited attempts to defend him on 
the part of his friends. Referring to these a 
fortnight after the foregoing article appeared, and 
to a statement which had been circulated as to the 
defence originally proposed, the Examiner of the 
Lith July had the following remarks : 


We observe the following startling statement in 
the Globe : 

“ Courvorsier’s INTENDED Derence.— While the’ 
preliminaries for the approaching execution were 
in progress, and a large number of gentlemen were 
assembled in a room adjoining the prison, waiting 
for admission, it was stated by one of the city au- 
thorities, as an admitted fact, that the line of de- 
fence which Mr. Phillips, the criminal’s counsel on 
his trial, intended to have taken was, that the 
female servants had been engaged in criminal intrigue 
with some of the police, and had admitted them into 
the house for the purpose ; that the robbery and mur- 
der had becn perpetrated by them. ‘The secretion of 
the jewelry and other articles in the butler’s pantry 
was to have been thus accounted for ; and the sub- 
sequent discovery of blood-stained gloves, &c., so 
strangely rolled up in Courvoisier’s linen, after the 
real perpetrator of the deed was in custody, and 
had left the house, was to have been adduced as 
further presumptive proof of the police being the 
guilty parties, for the purpose of criminating the 
prisoner.”’ 

According to this story, then, Mr. Phillips’ in- 
tended line of defence would have been directed 
not only against the characters but against the 
lives of the innocent female servants. “They were 
to have been murdered—for sentence of death upon 
false accusation is nothing less than murder on the 
part of those raising the false charge—to procure 
the acquittal of the miscreant. It is to be observed 
that Mr. Phillips could have had no grounds for 
believing that the maid-servants and the police had 
committed the murder ; but the statement that such 
a defence was meditated is too horrible to be cred- 
ited, and the circulation of it is an affront to public 
morality. 

Quite bad enough was Mr. Phillips’ defence as 
it was, yet, though condemned by the right sense 
of the public, it has had its advocates. In the 
most ingenious argument we have seen in vindica- 
tion of it, the counsel is said to represent the pris- 
oner with the advantage of the knowledge of the 
law and skill in sifting evidence, and giving due 
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signifigance to facts ; and it is therefore contended 
that it is the counsel's duty to act for the prisoner 
as the prisoner would act for himself if he had his 
advocate’s skill. Admitting this position, it does 
not thence follow that it is the duty of the advo- 
cate to have recourse to falsehood in defence of his 
client; for the principle stated would only clothe 
the advocate with the rights and duties of the pris- 
oner, and it cannot be the duty of the prisoner to 
lie for his own defence. Society cannot prevent 
his lying; the law must allow of his lying, it 
must yield him the opportunity of lying, if he 
chooses to lie ; but the impossibility of preventing 
the lie and the opportunity of the he do not render 
the lie a right or a duty. How then ean it be con- 
tended that the advocate, knowing hisclient’s guilt 
and the circumstances of it, has a duty to uphold 
falsehood which does not belong to his client ? 

We admit that there are grave objections to 
throwing up a brief. Cases not probable, but pos- 
sible, may be imagined, in which a destroying 
weight of prejudice might be thrown upon an in- 
nocent client by such a step. A counsel might be 
moved by ill-will or corruption to ruin a prisoner 
by throwing up his brief, and thereby implying that 
he had discovered the guilt of his elient. An ad- 
vocate might therefore feel bound by rule, even 
after a confession of guilt had been communicated 
to him, to go through a defence ; but in this case 
we contend that the advocate should scrupulously 
refrain from any line of defence the effect of which 
would be to procure the acquittal of his client by 
criminating or destroying the characters of persons 
who had but borne true evidence against him. ‘The 
defence should turn, in such ease, on the sufficiency 
of proof and on technical points, and not on the 
impugnment of honest evidence, or (worse still) 
on insinuations of guilt against the witnesses. 
The truth known to the advocate through the con- 
fession gives him the key to other truths, and clears 
evidence of suspicion which might have attached to 
it in his view before the knowledge of his client’s 
guilt gave the right reading of circumstances. 

Our objections to Mr. Phillips’ defence have ap- 
plied to the points in which he became the assailant 
or accuser of witnesses whose truth he had no reason 
to suspect after Courvoisier’s confession, and also to 
his solemn pretences of the murderer's innocence. 
Had he procured the acquittal of the guilty by this 
course, and transferred suspicion to the innocent, 
and placed them on their trial, the morality of his 
conduct would have been brought to the practical 
test. To judge of the attempt, imagine the success 
of it. Had he confined himself to weighing the 
sufficiency of evidence, and examining flaws in its 
links, he would at least have avoided wrong and 
danger to others in the defence of an assassin. 

The policy of Mr. Phillips’ course we question 
as much as its morality, for jurors, having seen, in 
this example, the extremities to which his zeal for 
a client of whose guilt he is cognizant will carry 
him, will in all other instances be apt to suppose 
that he is pleading against his knowledge of tho 
truths of the case. 





These two articles comprise our charge against 
Mr. Phillips. It has been re-stated by us from 
time to time, never with any other feeling than 
these articles evince. It would have been difficult 
to overstate anything so grave. When the fact 
beeame known that Sarah Mancer had been lodged 
in a lunatic asylum, driven mad by the sufferings 





and terrors arising out of the Courvoisier trial, 
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it was an illustration, not an aggravation, of Mr. 
Phillips’ defence of his client. If we tolerate the 
one, we cannot make a crime of the other. 

We desire attention to a summary of the 
charge, thus advanced by us, before we proceed to 
the attempted exculpation. 

Having received a private confession that his 
client was the murderer, Mr. Phillips, disclaiming 
an intention to criminate the female servants, pro- 
ceeded to cast upon Sarah Mancer the most 
foul suspicions. Knowing that the police had 
fixed the imputation of guilt in the proper quarter, 
he branded individual members of that body as 
liars, bloodhounds, and miscreants; and accused 
them generally of a conspiracy to obtain the gov- 
ernment reward by convicting an innocent man. 
Thoroughly conscious that the evidence of Mrs. 
Piolaine, if she was believed, would complete the 
ease against the murderer, he threw out the most 
unfounded aspersions upon her character and that 
of her husband. Finally, being in possession of 
the knowledge of who did the crime, he solemnly 
protested that the OMNISCIENT GOD ALONE KNEW who 
did it. This was our charge, from which, at the 
same time, we not only omitted nothing put forward 


in so-called extenuation, but interfered to throw | 


discredit on a charge yet more incredibly revolting. 
We carefully quoted Mr. Phillips’ God forbid 
that he should do what he afterwards did. We 
gave him what benefit might be derivable from 
his denial of having made a solemn appeal to 
Heaven of Courvoisier’s innocence; from his 
assertion that he had acted on the advice of others 
in retaining his brief after the confession ; and 
from the favorable testimony of the judges who 
tried the case, in regard to his appeal to the Deity. 
We even admitted his right, in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, to retain his brief; and contended 
only that he should have refrained from any line 
of defence, the effect of which, if successful, 
would have procured the acquittal of his guilty 
client by criminating or destroying the character 
of persons who had borne true evidence against 
him. In short, our charge was restricted to Mr. 
Phillips’ solemnly acted belief in the murderer's 
innocence ; and to those points in which, in the 
course of that performance, he became the assail- 
ant and accuser of witnesses whose truth he had 
no reason to suspect after receiving the murderer's 
confession. Let us now mark how this indictment 
is met after nine years’ rest and reflection. 

Mr. Phillips, in his exculpation, alleges our 
attack to have been threefold, and proceeds to dis- 
pose of it under three distinct heads. The first is 
that of having retained his brief, which we express- 
ly excepted from our charge. Tt now appears that 
he retained it with the sanction of the judge, Mr. 
Baron Parke, who assisted Chief Justice Tindal 
in trying the case, and to whom the fact of the 
confession was communicated. The second is that 
of having appealed to Heaven as to his belief in 
Courvoisier’s innocence, which we gave him at the 
time the credit of having denied. As we have 
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said, we did not accuse him of solemnly protesting 
that belief, but of solemnly acting it. Our asser- 
tion was, not that he invented a falsehood to pro- 
fess faith in his client’s innocence, but that he 
invented a falsehood to profess ignorance of his 
client’s guilt; snd that he profaned the name of 
the Deity by using it to give solemnity to this 
falsehood. The third and last accusation to which 
Mr. Phillips replies, is that of having endeavored 
to cast imputations of guilt upon the female ser- 
vants; and the sum of his answer on this head is 
‘to requote that very “* God forbid he should,” &c., 
which we carefully quoted in our oreginal comment 
on his speech; and to declare the charge to have 
, been solely derived from his cross-examination of 
| Sarah Mancer on the day when he still supposed 
his client innocent, to which cross-examination we 
| never even remotely adverted. 

| Now here we might close the subject, as far as 
| this journal is concerned. Mr. Phillips has only 
done his best to evade every charge specifically 
brought against him by us. He does not mention 
|his attack upon the police, whose efficiency and 
| character, so vital to the interests of justice, he 
labored to damage irretrievably. He does not 
mention his gross imputations on Mrs. Piolaine, 
of whom he knew nothing but that she was the 
decisive witness against his client, and that her 
identification of him on the evening of the first day 
of the trial had led to his confession on the follow- 
ing morning. He would evade the profanity of 
having introduced the name of the Deity into a 
false assertion, by setting up a difference of asser- 
tion hardly material. He would escape the con- 
sequence of having imputed guilt to Sarah Maneer, 
by suggesting a confusion between her cross-exam- 
ination on Thursday and his speech on Saturday. 
But this shal] not serve. We have been challenged 
to redpen this affair, and we will not shrink from 
doing so. The reply which was meant to dispose 
of our accusations, will now enable us finally to 
establish them, on authority above suspicion. 

The report of the trial which appeared in the 
Times has been lately restudied by Mr. Phillips; 
he has in particular * read with care the whole 
report in the Tvmes’’ of his three hours’ speech ; 
and of these reports he guarantees the strict 
fidelity. Now we have compared with the Times 
every passage quoted in the Examiner of the 27th 
June, and Gnd them to have been taken, verbatim 
et literatim, from that journal. We now write 
with the file of the Times before us, and with the 
assurance of Mr. Phillips himself, therefore, that 
such additional expressions as we may at present 
quote are not colored by exaggeration or unfairness. 
Nor is it less important that we have also the as- 
surance of Mr. Phillips that he knew of his client's 
guilt before the commencement of the second day's 
proceedings, a day earlier than has commonly been 
supposed. Before the court opened on Friday, he 
heard the confession ; he cross-examined all the 
| police constables, except Baldwin, in the course 
of that day; he cross-examined Mrs. Piolaine ia 
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the afternoon of that day; and on the following 
morning he spoke for the defence. Having pre- 


WHAT MR. PHILLIPS ASSERTS HE DID NOT say. 

I am accused, secondly, of having ‘‘ appealed to Heaven 
as to my belief in Courvoisier’s innecence,” after he bad 
made me acquainted with his guilt! A grievous aceu- 
sation. But it is false as it is foul, and carries its own 
refutation on its face, * * * * What! appeal to Heaven 
for its testimony to a lie, and not expect to be answered 
by its lightning? What! make such an appeal, con- 
sciows that an honorable colleague sat beside me whose 
valued friendship I must have forever forfeited? But, 
above all, and beyond all, and too monstrous for belief, 
would T have dared to have uttered that falsehood in the 
very presence of the judge to whom, but the day before, 
1 had confided the reality? There, upon the bench above 
me, sat that time-honored man, that upright magistrate, 
pure as his ermine, ‘ uarrowly watching” every word | 
said. Had I dared to make an appeal so horrible and so 
impious—had I dared so to outrage his nature and my 
own conscience, he would have started from his seat, and 
withered me with a glance. No, Warren, I never made 
such an appeal; it is a malignant untruth, and, sure I 
am, had the person who coined it but known what had 

reviously occurred, he never would have uttered from 

is litel mint so very clumsy and self-proclaiming a 
counterfeit.— Times, Nov. 20, 1849. 


WHAT MR. PHILLIPS DREAMT THE NIGHT BEFORE HE 
DEFENDED THE MURDERER. 

At the close of the to me most wretched day on which the 
confession was made, the prisoner sent me this astound- 
ing message by his solicitor: “Tell Mr. Phillips, my 
counsel, that I consider he has my life in bis hands.” 
My answer was, that, as he must fe present himself, he 
would have an opportunity of seeing whether I deserted 
him or not. I was to speak on the next morning. But 
whata night precededut! Fevered and horror-stricizen, 
I could find no repose. If I slumbered for a moment, the 
murderer's form arose before me, scaring sleep away, 
now mutlering his aweful crime, and now shrieking to me 
to save his life! I did try to save it. 1 did everything 
to save it except that which is imputed to me; but that 
I did not, ani will prove it.—Zimes, Nov. 20, 1849. 


MR. PHILLIPS’ DEFINITION OF THE DUTIES OF AN 
ADVOCATE, 


The counsel for a prisoner has no option. The moment 
he accepts his Seledt chats fuculty he possesses becomes ¢ 
his clienl’s properly. It is an implied contract between 
him and the man who trusts him. Out of the profession 
this may be a mool point; \ut it was asserted and acted 
on by two illustrious advocates of our own day, even to 
the confronting of a king, and, to the regal honor be it 
spoken, these dauntless men were afterwards Promoted 
io the highest dignities. You will ask me here whether 
{ contend on this principle for the right ef doing that of 
which Tam accused, namely, casting the guilt upon the 
innocent?) Idono such thing; and I deny the iimputa- 
tion altogether. — Times, Nov. 20, 1849. 

WHAT MR. PHILLIPS NOW SAYS OF COURVOISIER’S 

FELLOW-SERVANTS. 


Thirdly and lastly, Tam accused of having endeavored 
to cast upon the female servants the guilt which I knew 
was attributable to Courvoisier. You will observe, of 
course, that the gravamen of this consists in my having 
done so after the confession. ‘The answer to this is 
obvious. Courvoisier did not confess till Friday ; the 
cross-examination took place the day before, and so far, 
therefore, the accusation is disposed of. But it may be 
said [did so in my address to the jury. * * * * I 
find these words reported in the 7imes—‘‘ Mr. Phillips 
said the prosecutors were bound to prove the guilt of the 
prisoner, not by inference, hy reasoning, hy such subtle 
and refined ingenuity as had been used, but by downright, 
clear, open, palpable demonstration. How did they seek 
todo this? What said Mr. Adolphus and his witness, 
Sarah Mancer? And here he would beg the jury not to 
suppose for a moment, in the course of the narrative with 
which he must trouble them, that he meant to east the 
crime upon either of the female servants. It was not at 
all necessary to his case to do so. It was neither his 
interest, his duty, nor his policy todo so. God forbid 
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mised thus much, we solicit the reader's attention 
to the subjuined parallel] passages. 


ESSES, AND THE PUBI C. 


WHAT MR. PHILLIPS ADMITS HE DID gay. 


It was not his business to prove who did the crime: 
that was the task they (his opponents) bad undertaken. 
Unless that was proved, he would beseech the jury to be 
cautious how they imbrued their hands in this man’s 
blood. Tue Omniscient Gop ALONE KNEW WHO DID 
THis crime: he was not called on to rend asunder the 
dark mantle of the night, and throw light upon this deed 
of darkness. * * * * If they acquitted the prisoner 
of the murder, he was sti]l answerable for the robbery, if 
guilty of that. And even supposing him guilty of the 
murder, WHICH INDEED WAS KNowN TO ALmicutry Gop 
ALone, and of which, for the sake of his eternal soul, he 
hoped he was innocent, it was better far that in the 
dreadful solitude of exile, &., &. * * * * His 
anxious task was now done ; that of the Jury was about 
to hegin. Might God direct their judgment.—Times, 
June 22, 1840. 


WHAT DREAMS HE THREATENED THE 
THEY 


JURY WITH IF 
FOUND THE MURDERER GUILTY. 

He spoke to them in no spirit of hostile admonition. 
HEAVEN KNEW HE pip Not. He spoke to dhem in the 
spirit of a friend and fellow-Christian, and in that spirit 
he told them that if they pronounced the word | guilty 
lightly, its memory would never die within them. It 
would accompany them in their realks, it would follow 
them in their solitary retirements like a shadow, it would 
haunt them in inetr sleep, and hover round their bed; it 
would take the shape of an accusing spirit, and CONFRONT 
AND CONDEMN THEM BEFORE THE JUDGMENT SEAT OF 
THEIR Gop. So LET THEM BEWARE HOW THEY ACTED. 
— Times, June 22, 1840. 


MR. PHILLIPS’ ILLUSTRATION OF THE DUTIES OF AN 
ADVOCATE. 


* * * His learned friend demanded, who murdered 
Lord William Russell? He (Mr. P.) was not bound to 
show that; but he had a right to know who placed the 
bloody gloves in the prisoner’s trunk between the 6th and 
14th of May, when the prisoner had been already three 
days in gaol? Had there not heen practices here? 
“ Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind.” This 
man, it was evidently determined, should be made the 
victim of some foul contrivance. * * * * Some 
villains must have been at work here to provide proofs of 
guilt against the prisoner, and endeavor to make the jury 
instrumental in rendering him the victim, not of his own 
guilt, but of their machinations.— Times, June 22, 1840. 


WHAT MR. PHILLIPS SAID OF COURVOI!SIER’S FEL- 
LOW-SERVANTS NINE YEARS AGO, 


They were bound to show the prisoner’s guilt, not by 
inference, by reasoning, by that subtle and refined inge- 
nuity which he was shocked to hear exercised in the open- 
ing address of his friend, {why does Mr. Phillips now 
omit this?} but by downright, clear, open, palpable 
demonstration. How did they,&c. And here he would 
beg, &. * * * * He wished not to asperse the 
female servants. God forbid, &e., &c. It was not at 
all ergs | to his case to do so. * * * * The 
prisoner had seen his master retire to his peaceful hed, 
and was alarmed in the morning by the housemaid, who 
was up before him, with a cry of robbery, and some dark, 
mysterious suggestions of murder. “ Let us go,” said 
she, ‘and see where my lord is.” He did cov fess that 
that expression struck him as extraordinary. i she had 
said, “Let us go and tell my lord that the house is 
plundered,” that would have heen natural; but why 
should she suspect that anything had happened to his 
lordship? She saw her fellow-servant s1fe, no taint of 
blood about the house, and where did she expect —_— 
her master? Why, in his bed-room, to be sure. 
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that any breath of his should send tainted into the world 
persons depending for their subsistence on their charac- 
ter.” Surely this ought to be sufficient. * * * Can 
any disclaimer be more complete? And yet, in the face 
of this, for nine successive years has this most unscrupu- 
lous of slanderers reiterated his charge. Not quite three 
weeks ago he recurs to it in these terms :—“t How much 
Worse was the attempt of Mr. Phillips to throw the sus- 

icion of the murder of Lord William Russell on the 
nnocent female servants, in order to procure the acquittal 
of his client, Courvoisier, of whose guilt he was cogni- 
zant!” J have read with care the whole report in the 
Times of that three hours’ speech, and I do not find a 
passage lo give this charge countenance.— Times, Nov. 
20, 1849. 


was there to lead to a suspicion that he was hurt? Cour- 
voisier was safe, the cook was safe, and why should she 
suspect that her master was not safe too?—Times, June 
22, 1940. 


It will be observed that Mr. Phillips silently | posing that the murder had been committed by 
admits, at the opening of the last passage quoted some one who had opportunities of easy access to 
from his exculpation, that he had cast aspersions the bed-room of the victim ; and it was in the 
of guilt upon the female servants during cross-| nature of things inevitable, that in proportion 
examination, and before he had received his as the guilt of the deed was thrown off a sus- 
client's confession. But let the reader honestly pected person who lived or acted in its proximity, 
say whether the passages quoted from his speech | it would have the tendency to gravitate to other 
afier he knew Courvoisier’s guilt were not caleu- persons similarly obnoxious to suspicion. Mr. 
lated to strengthen, rather than remove, the effect Phillips has favored us with a description of his 
of previous aspersions. Is not the guilt of a fore-| restless night before he delivered his speech, 
knowledge of the murder, if not of the murder, whereby it would seem, such is the effeet of that 
itself, distinctly implied? With this impression, golden link which is called the honorarium, that 
embittered by our knowledge of the subsequent a conscientious professional man, feed by a mur- 
fate of this unhappy woman,* we lately worded | derer and afflicted with nocturnal visions, does not 
the charge against Mr. Phillips in such manner as_ hear the aged and butchered victim erying for jus- 
possibly to have conveyed our belief in his inéen-|tice, but the cowardly and quivering assassin 
tion to procure the actual death of the innocent. | shrieking for impunity. But supposing Mr. 
That he had any such intention, however, at any Phillips’ strenuous efforts to have been rewarded 
period, was no assumption of ours. It has been | by a verdict, would he have dreamt of the fee he 
seen how we treated the assertion when it was’ had earned, or of the innocence he had placed in 
made by others. What the effect of his remarks! jeopardy? 
might have been is a different and more serious; It is no desire of ours that has again dragged 
question ; and this is in no respect qualified by | us into these painful details, and we have pursued 


the formal disclaimer on which he now relies for 
his vindication. To disclaim a reference in the 
presence of actual and direct insinuations is one 
of the fouler .artifices of rhetoric—nothing more. 

Our plain and distinct averment against Mr. 
Phillips is, that, with a perfect knowledge where 
the guilt lay, he endeavored to cast the suspicion 
of the guilt upon the innocent. ‘To that averment 
we in all respects adhere. 

Consider the circumstances in which the insin- 
uations were thrown out. It was not doubted by 
any one that an old man had been murdered in 
his sleep; the strongest reasous existed for sup- 


* An advertisement is now before us, which appeared 
in the public papers some time afier the trial, to which 
unhappily no effectual response was made, and which 
was followed by the announcement, a little later, that 
Sarah Mancer was the inmate of a pauper lunatic asylum. 


ARAH MANCER, the honsemaid to the late Lord William 
Russell.—The persecutions this poor wom underwent, the 
harassing iwierrogations to which she was subjected preceding 
the providential discovery of the guilt of Courvoisier, have so 
trated her mental faculties and bodily strength, as to unfit 
¢ for those duties her station in life have called her to. Seme 
rsons have, therefore, ventured this appeal to public charity, 
foe the purpose of raising a fund to be applied ia alleviation of 
her present and future waats. 


Even the miscreant murderer himself, in his last an 
apparently most authentic confession, made to Sheriff 

vans, “expressed much regret that any imputation 
should for a moment have heen cast upon either of the 
poor unoffending female servants who had been so unfor- 
tunate as to have been in the house with him.” 


them with a scrupulous avoidance of exaggera- 
tion or overstatement. It is very possible that 
»Mr. Phillips, from the moment he heard the con- 
fession, would rather have spared the wrong to 
the female servants : but the foul work of destroy- 
ing their credibility and character, which was his 
only chance of a verdiet, had to be persisted in; 
and it is probable that in his own despite thero 
crept into his speech, in connection with less 
grave imputations, passages already prepared in 
; accordance with his first day's examination, Mr. 
Phillips, as we need not say to such as are unhap- 
| pily familiar with his effusions, or have read the 
extracts just taken from the speech impugned and 
ithe letter which defends it, has but a beggarly 
oratorical wardrobe. He has little change of 
‘dress fora change of oceasion. He has had to 
‘furbish up a very seanty collection of tawdry rags 
jand ornaments for his various public appearances ; 


‘and we can easily conceive his inadility to meet a 


isudden demand for inflated and bombastic epithets 
‘and sentences, other than were already composed 
‘for the day's display. ** His poverty and not his 
; will consented.’’ But the plea was not a good 
one in the mouth of the beggarly wretch who 
jused it to exense his vending of poison, and it 
| will as little avail Mr. Phillips for the voiding of 
|foul insinuations. ‘The vice of his example has 


1 


jhad as pernicious an effect as if it had reflected 
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the utmost vice of intention; and to this we have 
directed our strictures. 

Mr. Baron Parke has deposed, in favor of Mr. 
Phillips, that he narrowly watched him during the 
delivery of his speech, and that he had carefully 
abstained, throughout it, from giving any personal 
opinion in the case. But Mr. Baron Parke must 
have been somewhat wanting in attention to what 
passed from Mr. Phillips, if he detected no delib- 
erate falsehood, very strongly involving ‘‘ personal 
opinion,’’ in Mr. Phillips’ reiterated solemn assev- 
erations that the omniscient Gop ALONE KNEW 
who did the crime, and that Courvoisier’s guilt, 
supposing him guilty, was KNown to ALMIGHTY 
Gop ALONE—the speaker having at the time, as 
Mr. Baron Parke well knew, a knowledge of the 
person by whom the murder was committed, Mr. 
Clarkson also possessing that knowledge, and Mr. 
Baron Parke himself having been made privy to 
that knowledge. 

Nothing in truth is so easy, in cases of this 
kind, as to convey all sorts of ‘* personal opinion” 
without direct commitment of the person. Chief 
Justice Tindal, being appealed to, confirmed Mr. 
Baron Parke’s statement ; but, with all respect for 
the memory of that distinguished and upright 
magistrate, we rate his charge to the jury at a 
higher value than his corroboration of his brother 
judge. The greater part of Chief Justice Tindal’s 
summing up was directed to the removal of suspi- 
cions of an “unjust and depraved conspiracy”’ 
plotted by the witnesses against the prisoner, to 
the clearing away stains from the characters of the 
maid servants, to the removal of imputations 
against the respectability of Madame Piolaine, and 
tothe unloosing such epithets as ‘* miscreant blood- 
hounds”’ and ‘* inquisitorial ruffians’’ from members 
of the police—with all which various falsehoods 
Mr. Phillips had done his best to inocylate the 
jury. ‘* Personal opinion’’ might have the least 
possible to do with any of these charges ; but the 
question whether the origination of such charges 
by any other means was allowable, still remains. 
Mr. Phillips avowed that he knew nothing, and 
could therefore have had no “ personal opinion,” 
of Madame Piolaine ; but he nevertheless assumed 
a right to throw wicked aspersions on her, and did 
his best to render her discharge of a sacred social 
duty not matter of consolatory reflection, but of 
painful and degrading recollection. Mr. Phillips 
knew on Friday morning that his client had com- 
mitted the murder, although at midday on Satur- 
day he solemnly asseverated that the Omniscient 
God alone knew who did it; and there was unde- 
niably as much “ personal opinion”’ in this as was 
required for the composition of a deliberate false- 
hood, with something like blasphemy to support it. 
On the other hand it needed no ‘‘ personal opinion”’ 
to alarm the jury with threatened dangers to their 
eternal salvation ; nor was it necessary that “* per- 
sonal opinion’? should have had anything to do 
with the dismissal of Sarah Mancer to a destiny 
hardly less dreadful than that of the murdered or 
the murdercr. Personal opinion touches the whole 
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question imperfectly. It is one of personal and 
professional morality. 

Mr. Phillips charges the Examiner with having 
** invented”’ the accusations against him which have 
been under notice, and introduces slanderer, coiner, 
libel-mint, and the like Old Bailey epithets, into 
his tawdry and ill-written letter. These things 
do not affect us in the least. This journal is 
before the public from week to week, and for more 
than thirty years it has not appeared in a court of 
law to meet even a charge of libe!. We know 
of nothing that should make us acknowledge 
interests superior to what we believe to be the 
public interests, and we take no fees to disturb our 
dreams. ‘The only libeller affected in this affair 
is Mr. Phillips himself, and the worst of his libels 
is that upon his own profession. Passages stand 
at the head of this article which will have told 
the reader what honorable men in practice at the 
bar have heretofore thought of the practice of Mr. 
Phillips ; nor do we think it likely that their ver- 
dict, which may be said to have passed into history, 
has any chance of being now reversed. ‘That a 
man may not defend a client whom he even knows 
to be guilty, we have never said. But if he does 
so, he is precluded from urging anything in the 
case which the guilty man himself would not have 
had the right to urge. ‘The barriers which the 
law hus thrown up against illegal conviction are 
as fairly the safeguard of the guilty as of the 
innocent, but the advocate of the guilty has to 
stand with his weapons of defence at these alone. 
It is for the benefit of society that he should repre- 
sent his client to the extent of giving him every 
advantage of his knowledge of law, of his skill in 
sifting evidence. and of his means of giving due 
significance to facts, but not, as we before remarked, 
to the extent of lying for him, far less of making 
false charges against others, or of blackening the 
character of witnesses whom he knows to have 
been speaking truly. This isno man’s right. It 
cannot be possessed, and therefore cannot be trans- 
ferred. ‘* No counsel,’’ said Lord Langdale in 
the case of Hutchinson v. Stephens, ‘* supposes 
himself to be the mere advocate or agent of his 
clieat, to gain a victory, tf he can, on a particular 
occasion. ‘The zeal and the arguments of every 
counsel, knowing what is due to himself and his 
honorable profession, are qualified not only by con- 
siderations affecting his own character as a man of 
honor, experience, and learning, but also by con 
siderations affecting the general interests of justice.” 
Is there any man of honor, experience, and learn 
ing, who does not agree with Lord Langdale ? 

Mr. Phillips naturally seeks a more cengenia) 
model, and appeals to adictum of Lord Brougham, 
thrown out, as he bombastically phrases it, ‘* even 
to the aflronting of a king.’’ Destroying the 
character of a maid servant, we are simple enough 
to think, implies a higher stretch of moral reck- 
lessness than the affronting of a king; but we 
confess to little sympathy with the courage involved 
in either. ‘* An advocate,’’ said Lord Brougham, 
defending Queen Caroline, ‘‘ by the sacred duty 
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which he owes his client, knows, in the discharge 
of that office, but one person in the world, THaT 
CLIENT AND NONE OTHER. To save that client by 
all expedient means—to protect that client at all 
hazards and costs to all others, and among others 
to himself—is the highest and most unquestioned 
of his duties ; and he must not regard the alarm, 
the suffering, the torment, the destruction, which he 
may bring upon any other.”’ A more detestable 
doctrine than this, or one that, if generally acted 
on, would more surely break down the whole 
framework of society, it is impossible to imagine ; 
and it would be unjust, even to Lord Brougham, 
to attribute it to any more deliberate origin than 
the profoundly parasitical desire to exaggerate the 
moral obligation which had forced him, in that 
special case, into opposition toGeorge 1V. It was 
reserved for Mr. Phillips to make it a common rule 
of practice; and, by such advocacy as that for 
Courvoisier, to separate himself forever, in fame 
and character, from the class of advocates described 
by Lord Langdale. 

Bentham has compared the relation of barrister 
and client to a compact of guilt between two con- 
federated malefactors ; and what better would it be 
if duty to a client justified such revolting aggres- 
sion upon the innocent, such wicked perversion of 
truth, such solemn asseveration of falsehood, such 
abuse of the tribunal and forms of justice into 
engines of the worst injustice, as were presented 
in the defence of Courvoisier by Mr. Charles 
Phillips? 

[ As this is a subject of great importance, we shall 
probably continue it next week.—Living Age.] 
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From the New York Tribune, 
People I Have Met; or, Pictures of Society and 

People of Mark, drawn under a thin veil of 

Fiction. By N. P. Wits. New York: Baker 

& Scribner. 

This quaint title might lead those who are un- 
skilled in the mysteries of modern book-eraft, to 
anticipate a different vein of writing from what 
they will find in the present amusing volume. 
Instead of a gallery of portraits of world-renowned 
celebrities, impressed on the memory of the author 
from his wanderings in many lands, it is a series 
of light, sparkling, pictorial sketches of society 
and manners, in which, if any personalities are 
described, they are so shaded off with the bold 
touches of a rapid pencil, that it would not be easy 
for their own ‘‘ maternal relative’ to perceive 
their identity. The exceptions to this rule are not 
very numerous, and those, it must be confessed, 
are for the most part so sublimely audacious, that 
when intended for satire, the point of the arrow is 
blunted by the savage energy with which it is 
thrown. In general, this volume consists of a variety 
of off-hand, good-natured descriptions, clothed in the 
fine, transparent, gossamer web of a subtle fancy, 
which the writer always uses with such magical 
effect ; though at times the artist gives place to the 
dissecter, and we are then treated to certain grace- 





ful flourishes of the knife, where the blood flows 
at every stroke. Most of these pieces have seen 
the light before, but the connoisseurs of this pecu- 
liar branch of literature, in which Mr. Willis is 
unique, in this country, will be glad to possess 
them in a permanent form. Their gay persiflage, 
their insight into human weakness, their mirror- 
like reflection of the glancing phases of society, 
their fine descriptive touches, to say nothing of 
their occasional brilliant diabolism, are qualities 
which will always make them attractive, in spite 
of the many short-comings with which they im- 
press us in our critical moods. 


Poems, by James Russert Lowett. In Two 

Volumes. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 

ew York: Sold by G. P. Putnam. 

This is a revised edition of Lowell's poems, in 
the elegant costume which always adorns the taste- 
ful publications of Messrs. Ticknor & Co. Sev- 
eral poems are left out of the first volume, and 
their places supplied by selections from an earlier 
volume published in 1841. The sebond volume 
contains some additional poems of a recent date. 
This edition is a grateful New-Year’s gift to the 
wide circle of the author’s admirers, and will ip- 
crease his high reputation, with all who love to see 
the aspirations of idealized humanity expressed in 
bold, earnest, and vigorous poetry. 


American Historical and Literary Curiosities. Col- 
lected and Edited by J. J. Smrrn and Joun T. 
Watson. New York: G. P. Putnam. 

This is a regular-built curiosity shop, and will 
delight the eyes of amateurs. Among other vari- 
eties which it comprises may be found a fae-simile 
of the celebrated Pitcher portrait of Washington, 
several letters from General Washington in exact 
resemblance of the original hand-writing, an auto- 
graph autobiography of John Adams and of Chief- 
Justice Marshall, an Indian Gazette, Curions Title 
Pages from Books in the Philadelphia Library, a 
variety of Autographs of modern authors, Bancroft, 
Percival, Longfellow, Halleck; Poe, Whittier. 
Brownson, Dr. Channing, R. H. Dana, Edward 
Everett, N. P. Willis, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
others, the Commission of Benedict Arnold as 
Major-General, Title Page of Elliot’s Indian Bible, 
with many other antiquarian specimens of no less 
interest. This curious work is rich in associations 
and suggestions of the olden time, and is we'll 
suited to piece out the broken links of conversation 
in fashionable drawing-rooms. 


Visions and Voices, by James Stanton Bascocx. 
Hartford: Edwin Hunt. New York: Baker 
& Scribner. 

This volume consists of a collecton of posthu- 
mous poetry, by an author whose promise of 
future distinction was cut off by an early deat!.. 
He was a ripe and accomplished scholar, possessinz 
a highly cultivated taste and no ordinary power of 
reflection and imagination. An interesting biv- 
graphical notice is prefixed to the volume, and 
several philosophical fragments in prose are 
given at its’ close. 
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The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. 
Part I. Edited by his Son, Cuartes Curnueert 
Sourney. ‘To be completed in Six Parts. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 


This volume opens with recollections of South- 
ey’s early life, written by himself in a series of 
Jetters to a friend. ‘They are characterized by the 
naiveté and graceful ease of expression which give 
such a perpetual charm to his narrative style. The 
biography in this part is brought down by the 
editor to the twenty-fifth year of Southey’s age, 
including his college residence, his visit to Lis- 
bon, and the Susquehanna project. The subse- 
quent numbers cannot fail to possess an exceeding 
interest, not less on account of the talents and 
character of their subject, than of his central posi- 
tion in modern English literature. 


The King of the Hurons. By the Author of ** The 
First of the Knickerbockers,’’ &c. New York : 
G. P. Putnam. 


This is a story of civilized rather than of sav- 
age life, in spite of the title, and displays the 
same power of expression and skilful grouping 
of character, which have won an extensive popu- 
larity to the former productions of the author. 
With his decided talent for invention and graphic 
delineativz, he can scarcely fail to obtain an 
eminent rank in the fictitious literature of the 
country. 


The Other Side; or, Notes for the History of the 
War between Mexico and the United States. 
Translated from the Spanish by Ausert C. 
Ramsay. New York: John Wiley. 


This work, from which The Tribune has already 
given several extracts while it was passing through 
the press, is a literary curiosity, as well as a valu- 
able historical production. Asa vivid portraiture 
of the horrors of the unhappy Mexican War, it 
cannot fail to be read with great interest. It 
presents in strong colors the view of the subject 
prevailing in Mexico, though it retains to a re- 
markable extent the impartiality essential to an 
historical narrative. 


Treatise on Marine and Naval Architecture. By 
Joun W. Grirritrus. 


This is the first number of an elegantly printed 
series on the theory and practice of Ship-Building. 
The whole work is to be comprised in twelve 
numbers of thirty-two pages each, forming a large 
quarto volume, with more than fifly engravings, 
exhibiting the finest models of all descriptions of 
vessels. The author proposes to publish a trea- 
tise, that shall embrace everything known to be 
of practical utility on the subject both in the Old 


and New World, with improvements introduced | information, interspersed 





The Iliad of Homer. Translated ty R. Cowren. 


An elegant reprint of Southey’s edition of this 
work has just been issued by G. P. Putnam, with 
notes by the American editors, M. A. Dwight. 
and E. P. Peabody, of Boston—both women of 
the literary taste and cultivation which eminently 
qualify them for the task. It contains illustra- 
tions from Flaxman’s admirable designs. We 
need not say that Cowper’s rugged, though 
expressive and life-like, version is preferred by 
most lovers of Homer, to Pope’s smooth and char- 
acterless translation. Should the present volume 


receive sufficient encouragement, it will be fol- 
lowed by a similar edition of the Odyssey. 


‘* A Place in thy Memory,” is the title of a 
little volume by Mrs. S. H. De Kronyft, which 
presents a strong appeal to the favor of the benev- 
olent, aside from the interesting character of its 
contents. ‘‘ Three summers ago,’’ says the 
author in a touching preface, ** I had perfect sight. 
I was in one short month a bride, a widow, and 
blind, yet Providence has made it needful for me 
to do something to provide for myself food and 
raiment.”’ Having spent one year at the New 
York Institution for the Blind, which term expired 
last May, and finding herself destitute of a home, 
the author was induced to solicit subscribers to 
the present volume. She met with general sym- 
pathy and encouragement. The work consists of 
familiar letters to various friends, written in an 
unaffected epistolary style, and breathing a spirit 
of beautiful cheerfulness under the sad deprivation 
which the author has suffered. Whoever pur- 
chases this volume will make an acceptable New- 
Year's gift to one with whom the world has gone 


hard. (New York: John F. Trow.) 


Somerville’s Physical Geography, a clever, and 
to us most entertaining book, has been repub- 
lished from the last London edition by Lee & 
Blanchard, of Philadelphia. This edition is 
considerably enlarged, with new matter, collected 
from the more recent researches of travellers and 
naturalists, and some inaccuracies have been cor- 
rected. A glossary of scientific and technical 
terms has been prepared for the American edition, 
which will add to its value as a work intended for 
popular perusal.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 


C. S. Francis & Co. have just published 
“The French Metropolis,” an elegant octavo 
volume, illustrated with twenty very correct and 
beautiful engravings of celebrated edifices and 
localities in Paris. This work differs from any 
we have seen on the same theme, in the minute 
description of hospitals, physicians, and out-of-the 
way phases of Parisian life. It is lively, full of 
with anecdotes, and 


by himself, that have had the test of experimental | contains descriptive passages of uncommon inter- 


evidence. 


Besides the complete theoretical dis- est. The author is Dr. Gardiner of this city. 


cussions, it will contain many useful rules required |“ Bible Cartoons’’ is a very desirable gift-book, 
in daily practice, with which many are not issued by the same house, and ‘* The Fairy Gem’ 
familiar. (New York: Published by the Author.) , an exquisite little juvenile.—Home Journal. 
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Prospectus.- This work 1s coaauctec in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as larze, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit aud freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month's delay, Let while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to tmerease the solid and substantial part of 
eur literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satis!y the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quirterly, aud other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural an 
monutain Seenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the we Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy aid industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are imermixed with the Military 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tuit’s, Ainsworth's, Hood's, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Puach; and, when we think it enough, make 
use of the thunder of Tue Times. e shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
trom the new growth of the British colonies. < 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into sur neighborhood ; and will greatiy multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Traveliers, and Politicians, with 
all arts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 


Teams. —The Livino Ace 1s published Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrect & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sis., Buston; Price 12} cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for | — will he 
thankfully received and paety attended to. To 

the 


insure regularity in mailin work, orders should be 
addressed to the affice of publication, as above. 
a paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
ows -— 
Fourcopiesfor . . . . $2000. 
Nine “ & Sin. et $10 00. 
Twelve es « . . $50 00. 





Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
1849, handsomel bound, and packed in neat boxes, are 
for sale at forty dollars. 

Any volume nmy be had separately at two dollars, 
hound, or a dollar and « daif in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
en their value. 





pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state o 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 
phical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 

(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matier for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 

airs, without entirely negleeting our own. 

While we aspire to muke the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement —to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
vers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
cisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed a. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. mental and moral uppetite 
must be gratified. ~ 

We hope that, by “‘winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
" a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wil! 
aspire to raise the siandard of public taste. 


As encies.— We axe aesirous of making arrangements 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work-- and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 
Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4} cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a ne per given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (1j cts.) We ade the definition alluded to :— 
A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up_in monthly nanny containing four or 
five weekly number® In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, pee hag 








and | each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 


But we recoinmend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The rolumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives im 
eighteen months. 





Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abeund in Euro 
to 


Wasmwerton, 27 Déc., 1845. 
and in this country, this 


has to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes 8 portraiture of the human mind it 


the utmost expunsion of the present age. 





J. Q. ADAMS 














